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. FOREWORD 

This chapter reviews the educational situation in-rural and other 
sparsely settled areas as well as the major developments in edncat; • oi 
since 1928 when the Office of Education reviewed trends in rural 
(duration for the biennium 1927— 28, 1 following a series of similar 
reviews. It is prepared in conformity to the changed policy of iii,. 
Office of including, in its biennial survey, periodical reviews nf 
certain phases of education covering a period more extended than 
one biennium, Which will be followed in the future. 

The author of the chapter wishes to acknowledge indebtedness, 
first, to the collaborating authors whose names appear in the foot-, 
notes or at the beginning of the particular section or subsection fur 
which they are responsible, and, second, to a number of school official- 
throughout the country interested in education in the eommunitio 
with whicl\ this chapter is concerned who furnished information or 
offered suggestions. 

The collaborators not on its staff to whom the Office of Education 
is imlebtedyare J ul ity> E. Butter^orth, professor of 'rural education" 
and directorsof the Graduate School of Education, Cornell Univer- 
sity, who is responsible for Section III, Organization for Local Ad- 
ministration aim Supervision: William McKinley Robinson, head, 
department of rural education, Western State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., for the subsection on Professional Preparation of Rural 
Elementary Teachers; Helen Hay Heyl, supervisor of rural schools, 
New York St at#- Department of Education, for the’’ subsection on 
Trends in the Supervision of Instruction; and W. K. Wilson, su- 
pervisor of schoor$milding service, New York State Department 
of Educatkui^Who assisted with the subsection on Rural School 
Buildings. ^ , 

Of the Office staff cooperating were: W. H. Gaumnitz, who con- 
tributed one subsection of Section I, Types of Schools and Their En- 
rollments; Chester Williams and Elise H. Martens for subsections of 
Section IV, Forums in Rurul Communities and Provisions for 
Exceptional Children, respectively. , ' 

Information concerning developments in their respective State?- 
was furnished by a number of State school officials, including Helen 
Heffernan, of California; Hattie Parrott, of North- Carolina; Lois 
Nemec, of Wisconsin; John M. Foote, of Louisiana; and Robert 
Baldwin, professor of education, University of West Virginia. The 
Office of Education is appreciative of the “fine cooperation of these 
and other school officials on whom it so frequently calls for assistance. 

. Bess Goody koontz, » 

i * * Assistant CominhuioTu r. 

* Biennial Hur%ey of Education, 1928-28, ch. V. 
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CHAPTER V 




HE VIEW OF CONDITION'S AXI) DEVELOPMENTS IN EDU- 
CATION IX RURAL AND OTHER SPARSELY SETTLED 
AREAS 


>K( TlOX 


. I HE SlCNIFIt ANCK OF ElH C.VCloX IX SlWUSKI.Y SkTTI.KI) 

C’oSlMlXITIKS 


IXTIiODCCTUIfY STATi:Ui:XT. 

The goal of American education is that all children have the fullest 
possible opportunity for growth and development according to their 
individual needs and abilities. The large objectives of education do 
not differ because • ofjocation or economic conditions either of the 
parents of the children concerned or of the communities* in which 
they chance to be reared and attend school. The means- by which 
and to some extent the ways in which. the opportunities for growth 
are extended do, however, differ; sometimes, following accepted prin- 
ciples of differentiation, to enable education to capitalize on the 
environmental resources and* adjust its program to -individual and 
community -needs; at others, because educational administrative - 
organization has not- yet become adjusted to achieving the difficult. ' 
task of providing equitability in educational* opportunity among 
widely differentiated social and economic situations. ^ 

The definite and inevitable tendency for wealth as well as popu- 
lation to concentrate in urban communities-has* resulted in brimmnr 
to the. children of such communities advantages} in broadened, often . 
superior facilities in education which less-igvored communities have 
in the,.past .failed largely to offer. AVhrle it is. an accepted principle- 
that rural children cannot safely be satisfied .with less comprehensive 
educational offerings than atfe essential for an%iildren, provision for 
such offerings creates problems far more difficult to surmount* in 
sparsely populated areas than in, those of greater population (Tensity. 

A special discussion of education trends in such communities finds ' ' 
.its justification in a Nation-wide survey of education largely 'because 
of two majoB considerations — the number of children concerned 
(slightly less than half the total population of school age), and the 
ratheF widespread inadequacy of the educational facilities offered 
them, judged by accepted or even prevailing standards for schools 
in the country as a .whole. 
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The last survey of trends in rural education made by the Office of 
Education was for the biennial period 1D2T-28. It is the aim of thb 
chapter to review major developments during the period which ha* 
elapsed since — approximately 8 years— often, however, a few more 
or less. It is understood that approximate rather than definite periods 
are usuallv necessary when one tries to trace developments in educa- 
tion. Only rarely can one indicate definitely either their initiation 
or consummation, if reached. No attempt is made to do that in 
this chapter. When statistical information is given or drawn upon 
dates usual lv accompany the discussion. The period covered is not 
always exactly the same for each of the different topics discussed in 
the chapter. 

An adequate .understanding of the educational situation in sparsely 
settled communities at the present time and of major trends in edu- 
cation which -have developed in recent years will, it is believed, be 
facilitated somewhat if certain important problems concerned an> 
considered, first, jn terms of the number of children involved expen- 
ditures for their education; the number am)\kind of schools they 
attend; the number of qualified or underqualified teachers concerned 
with their education; and the like. As a background, therefore, ba- 
the discussion of the major trends in education to which this chapter 
is devoted, certain statistical information with some interpretation 
of its meaning and significance is considered at the beginning. 

The tables which follow and the discussion accompanying them give 
some idea of the school situation nt or about the present time — indi- 
cated by statistics for 1931, the latest complete data now available. 
They include also corresponding data for the years 192G and 1930 
in order that certain trends may be traced through the period 
“indicated. 

' * ' TX>PES OF SCHOOLS AXD THEIR EXROLLMEXT8 * 

’ % 

Xt'MBEU AXD TYPES OF SCHOOLS 

: i 

The situation in public education and the general direction in* 
which education is moving in rural and other sparsely settled areas 
is perhaps best understood — certainly its importance is most fully 
realized — through a consideration of certain statistical information 
concerned “with the number of children affected, the types of schools 
they attend, the teachers by whom they are taught, and* the like. 
Certain comparisons as between educational conditions in urbiyi and 
rural communities as a background for formulation of judgments 
Concerning the situation and other comparisons showing some of 
the trends of major importance over the period from 192G to 1934 
. » 

i Prepare*) by Walter If. Oaumnltz, senior specialist In rural education problems, Office 
of Education. ; 
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when the most recent data available were collected. arc presented 
to elucidate the situation. 

Statistical data for the United States represent averages and are 
prepared from reports from the 48 State systems, each of which has 
an independent school system differing from any other in important 
M’hool provisions or situations including support, teacher (nullifi- 
cations, salaries, types of local school systems, number and propor- 
tion of small schools maintained, and the ‘like. Where totals are 
given which stipulate or imply comparisons between schools in urban 
and rural communities, the basis of separation is that of 2.. '>(10 popu- 
lation — that used in the United States census reports. Since this 
basis of differentiation fails to show certain conditions of importance 
in small rural communities, especially those concerned with the edu- 
cation of farm children, additional statistics are presented to show 
conditions in 1-room and 2- room schools. The data were gathered 
chiefly from State departments of education rather than from indi- 
vidual schools or school systems and estimates have been made in 
certain instances as indicated in the tabular presentations. 

While education is bv no means wholly a problem of numbers (lie 
fact that rural communities provide a high percentage of the total 
number of school organizations in the United States and educate 
within a fraction of 1 percent of half the total number of children 
is of real significance. The types of 'schools, whether 1 -teacher, 
2-teacher, or larger, usually consolidated schools, indicate roughly 
the quality nml breadth of school offerings they provide, according 
to a number of recent studies which will be referred to later in this 
chapter. Rural schools still constitute $8.4 percent of the total 
number, though as table 1 fjhows, they are decreasing in number and 
proportion of the total. The reduction is due, as the table shows, to 
the continuing decrease in the number of 1-t earlier schools though 
such schools still constitute 'the majority of all schools attended by 
children in rural communities. During the 8-year period from 1926 
to 1934 a reduction in 1-teacher schools totaling nearly 23.000, or 14 
percent, has occurred — a reduction which averages close to 8 schools 
per day throughout the. period. 

The abandonment of 1-room schools means, of course, that more 
and more rural children are receiving instruction in larger schools. 
There have been marked increases during the last 8 years in the 
number of 2-room rural schools and in the number of “consolidated” z 
rural schools. The former are apparently Increasing at a rate of 
about 500 per year. Texas'now has nearly 3,000 2-rn|im schools, Ten- 
nessee has nearly 2,000, and practically all the other Southern States 
have upwards of 1,000 such schools each. In some States, Texas and 
Tennessee, for example, the rural schools of the 2-room type are 


1 See discussion of term* hoc. Ilf, p. 50'. 
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apparently increasing rapidly and represent one step toward larger 
schools; in others, like North Carolina, 2-room schools as well a? 
1-room schools are being displaced by larger schools, involving pupil 
transportation. 


Table 1— NUMBER AND PERCENT * OF .PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN RUIUI 

COMMUNITIES BY TYPES . 


Types of schools 

1926 

1930 

1934 

Increase or 
decru iv , 
1926-%! X10 

• 

r 

S 

4 

i i 

* 

C r> 

Total number of public rural schools > 

230. 863 
• 90 1 

221,051 
89. 4 

213,484 

88.4 

. 

Percent of all schools > 

] . Prtn m h rw\ 1 c * 


i rtH till 5cnooi> ... 

Percent of rural schools..,. 

9.fAAm co h An 1 o t 

161. Ml 

7U ft 

148.711 

67.3 

138. 542 
64 9 

-U J 

win snioois # , 

Percent of rural schools... 

20, 135 
8 7 
13.584 
5 9 

23.290 
in a 

24. 411 


Consolidated schools. 

Iv. o 
H 61 A 

11.4 
17. 248 
8. 1 
17, 627 
8.3 


Percent of rural schools 

u, niu 

• j 

—2? f| 

Schools in rural centers offering high-school work 
Percent of rural schools 

• 1 

* 13,751 

6.0 

16, 744 
7 6 

-f> : 

X ! 






J Buildings, Dot organisations* 
1 Partially estimated. \ 


Since the term! ‘Consolidated school*’, as explained elsewhere, is 
used to designate widely differing practices in centralization of 
schools of school districts, trends can be traced reliably only through 
data showing the abandonment of the smaller schools together with 
the increase of the centralized or larger ones. 

According to data reported by the States the total number of 
consolidated rural schools has increased 27 percent during the. S 
years from 1926 to 1934. In West Virginia, rural schools of the 
consolidated type have increased by 675. The very large increase 
since 1930 is probably due to the shift from the local district to the 
county unit system of administering schools. More than 1.009 
1-room schools have been abandoned during the period'. From 192(! 
to 1930, Texas reported an increase of 618 consolidated schools and 
a decrease of about 1,000 1-room schools;, and from 1930 to 1934 
a further reduction of 591 1-room schools but no further increase in 
consolidated schools. Other States show the following increases in 
iliral consolidated schools during this 8-year period: Pennsylvania. 
366; Ohio, 247; Georgia, 238; Tennessee, 196; Arkansas, 183: North 
Carolina, 137; Virginia, 116; Colorado, 99; New York, 99; Mis- 
souri, 97 : and Alabama, 93. A number of States like Delaware. 
Indiana, North Carolina, Louisiana, Maryland, Texas, Ohio, Georgia. 
West Virginia, and others are consistently replacing small schools 
with larger centralized ones, while for the country as a whole the 
decrease in the number of small schools and corresponding in- 
crease in larger or consolidated ones, as indicated in the table, is 
encouraging. 
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The number of schools located in rural communities which are 
offering high-school work is uls<3 -increasing, rapidly. There seems 
to be a close correlation between the. growth in the number of con- 
solidations and the number of high schools. This does not mean that 
every consolidated school provides high-school work or that instruc- 
tion on the high-school level is obtainable only in these centralized 
I ,-chools. The important point is that solidary education is be- 
coming more and more accessible to r^al children. Il U ral school 
consolidation aijd pupil trunsportajion at public expense are major 
factors in bringing this condition about. Where high\sclu>ols are 
not available within either the local or the consolidated school dis- 
trict, legislationproviding free tuition and transportation to -neigh- 
horing high schools, or board and room in lieu of transportation, has 
in recent years been enacted and existing legislation improved.- 
Where distances are great^ or • road conditions poor, high-school 
opportunities are more and more often provided through dormi- 
tories, boarding-out plans, correspondence lessons, and similar de- 
vices. Judged by the proportion of rural children of high-school 
age now enrolled in secondary schools, considerable progress has 
been made during the 8-year period in extending education on this 
level to children in rural communities. 

During the 8-year period 1926-34, the number of rural schools 
offering high-school work increased 28.2 percent. Fully three- 
fourths of the increase was made between 1926 and ip30 when high 
schools were established in 3,000 rural communities. From 1930 to 
1934 fewer than 1,000 communities established new high schools or 
high-school departments. Enrollment in rural high schools in- 
creased more rapidly, however, during the second 4-year period than 
during the first (see table 2), leading to the conclusion that the 
trend during that period was- toward fewer nncj larger Ychools. 
Other thirigs being equal, this trend should mean also more and 
better-qualified teachers per school and consequently improved in- 
struction and enriched curricula. * 

The effects on the quality of the secondary instruction provided, 
resulting from the shift from so 'many extremely small to larger rural 
high schools, has been suggested but cannot be analyzed at any length 
here. Suffice it to say that, generally speaking, larger schools mean 
more teachers per school. Larger teaching staffs mean enriched cur- 
ricula and balanced teaching loads. They also mean more training 
for the teachers of special subjects, -greater attention to the diversi- 
fied needs of the children attending, and many other improvements. 
The progress made in recent years toward larger high schools does 
mot mean that all rural high schools are now of a size which makes 
a high quality of instruction possible and probable in the sparsely 
131650*-»-87 2 
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titled communities. ^ Even now.l of every 5 rural high schoni- 
cnmlk fewer than 50 pupils and nearly lrulf of the total number 
have fewer than 100 pupils. The teaching starts serving sdn 
of lower than 50 pupils probably do not exceed 2 or 2> teachers p. r 
school and those of schools with 50 to 100 pupils must be limited i*. • 
5 teachers each. 

-i 

•Vt i \n !‘i:i:Cf :\ t <iF ciiii.i>ki\ i ttixdisg difff.hf.st typfs <>y 

. Hl'H 1 1, srnnoi.is ' 

Approximately the same number of children were enrolled in 
niral schools at the end as at the beginning, of the 8-year period un- 
der consideration (see table 2). The movement to rural communi- 
ties caused by the depression reduced enrollment temporarily but hv 
1934 recovery was almost' complete. The decline in the percentage 
of children enrolled in rural schools is relatively insignificant. It 
may be due in part to increased attendance in urban public over pri- 
vate schools, and in part to the growing tendency to close the smaller 
rural schools and to transport the children to larger ones. A few 
of these larger schools are located in centers of *2.500 or more popu- 
lation, thus slightly decreasing the total school enrollment character- 
ized as rural and increasing that of the cities. 

The striking items of information in table 2 are those’ showing 
the decreases in element ary -school enrollment and the significant in- 
crease — approximately liM percent — in enrollment in high .-chunk 
More nearly universal Wrollment of children of secondary -school 
age in rural communities is a consummation to which those inter- 
ested in the education of such children have long looked forward. 
Assuming that increasing numbers of rural children attend high 
schools in centers of more than 2.500 population owing to the de- 
velopment of transportation facilities, it seems safe to estimate that 
the proportion of rural children enrolling in high schools is now 
growing at least twice as fast as that of urban children. Eventually, 
then, it appears possible' to look forward- to the time when the 
respective percentages of rural ^nd urban children enrolled -in 
secondary schools will approach parity. 

Probably due to declining birth rates the total enrollment of rural 
elementary schools decreased by more than a million. 9.4' percent, 
•during the 8-year period.. The increase in secondary school enroll- 
ment indicated fully offsets the decrease in elementary schools over 
the 8-year period/ These decreases in elementary school enrollment- 
and corresponding increases in secondary school enrollments seem 
sufficiently large to cause eventually marked differences in the school 
building needs, in pupil-teacher ratios, in the area needed to provide 
a school enrollment of a given size, in distances ovtfr which pupils 
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must 1>0 transported if the larger schools are to remain lilleil. and 
‘similar important con>iderations. 

I'he number of rural children attending 1-rooiu school- has de- 
creased 9.9 percent during the s years while the number of -rhooN 
of this type has decreased 14.2 percent, indicating that the 1-room 
schools abandoned were chiefly those enrolling few children. En- 
rollment per school in the remaining l-rimm school- i< consequently 
larger. Enrollment in 2 -room schools increased Is percent while 
tfie number of such schools has increased 21 percent, indicating a 
probable decrease in the number pupils per -clmol. The length 
ef the school term has increased - in the -mailer rural school- by about 
lO.djiys during the last 8 years. In the larger rural school- theurm 
hay increased but little and in the city xhools not at all. Urban 
schools still offer 1 month more school per year than 1- and 2-room 
rural schools. 


TiRLE 2.— TRENDS IN NUMBER AND I’ER' EN T OF CHILDREN ATTEND- 
ING VARIOUS TYPES OF PUTlLir RURAL SCHOOLS 







Type* of .«r'b»v»Is „ 

i *„v. 

* 


)V.\ 

! nrp v i>^ o*r 
POT 3i • 

1 

? 

1 

4 

4 

Total enrollment r»f public rural schools 
Percent of total public-school enrollment 

237 

; j. »r. •'••j 

U>. ii.»4.i« 21 
4‘i 4 

-tf> 02 

*j 7 

A* 2 

Enrollment of rural public elementary schools 

i:. >17. 231 

il 4 Vi. y.\ 

1 V vjt “7 

- *• 4 

Percent of total niral sch'a.l enrofln.ent . 

*'j i : 

V* > 

l 

Enrollment of rural public hisrh school* » 

Percent of total niral sch'K>1 enrollment 

•Percent of children 14-17 years of age attending hurh 
school:* 

l. I'Kiy i | 

; i.r. 7.731 

2 2» r 2 2 \ 4 

— j i • ; » i 

* 3 

11.2 

Id. i 


Rural 

20 7 

h j 

1 m 


Urban 

At •'» j 

1 > II 1 

i C u 


Enrollment of l-roorn schools «... 

3. aat. **> 1 

1 3. 4*3.062 1 

1 3.202.470 

— *i *J 

Percent of niral elementary enrollment . . 

u i 

3n 4 1 

?i. 0 


Enrollment of 2-ronm schools * 

1. 213. e,7ii ! 

! 1.310. y.S \ 

, 1.432, *71 

’ . - l* o' 

Percent of rural elementary enrollment J . . 

Average length of school term in day': 

in 2 

11.3 1 

13.2 


1 -room schools : 

no 

1*2 

100 

■Vi 7 

2 -room schools 

151 

13f! 

1*1 

7 

City schools 

1n3 

• 154 

1 

i - » 


1 Upper 4 gmdra. 1 Partially estimated*. 


Xl'MRER AX1> PERf'EXT nF TEACHERS EMPLOYED IS VARIOUS TYPES nF Rl RAL 

SCHOOLS 

Due to the increase in the number of teachers of high-school 
subjects in rural communities the total number, of rural teachers has 
increased slightly during the 8-year period (table 3). Pupils per 
teacher are growing fewer in rural elementary schools while the 
numbers are increasing in the rural high schools. The latter is 
especially true since 1930. v _ 

Before the recent economic depression tl\ere were relatively few 
men in the niral elementary schools. Since 1930 the number has 
been increasing. Probably when agricultural and industrial con- 
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% 

dit ions are favorable, comparatively few men accept rural elemen- 
tary teaching positions while seeking them during unfavorable 
seasons, often on a part-time basis, thus augmenting their ipconfe. 
from farming and other occupations. 

In the rural high schools the ratio of men teachers to all teachcis 
employed followed the same general trend as in the rural elementary 
schools but the total number of men increased during both period-. 
Hie increase of men teaching in rural high schools has, since licit i. 
more than doubled that, of the previous 4 years. 

Due in part to depression conditions and ’consequent increax* 
m unemployed qualified teachers, in part to certification laws.' and 
in part to the efforts of teacher-education institutions, the last two 
discussed elsewhere in this bulletin, the educational and professional 
qualifications of teachers have improved definitely during the past 
H years. Among teachers in L- and 2-teacher schools where un- 
qualified teachers were found in large numbers, as the fast two 
items on table 3 show^ significant progress in' this direction has 
been made. In these, as in all rural schools, the goal toward which 
States have long aspired, namely, a minimum of 2 years of higher 
education for all teachers, has been reached by nearly half the 
teachers in the 1-room schools and nearly two-thirds of those in 
the 2-room schools. Since about two-fifths of all rural teachers 
are. employed in the two types of. schools indicated, improvement 
in their qualifications is of real importance. 

* , 

Tabus 3.— TEACHERS IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF PUBLIC RURAL 

SCHOOLS 



Types of schools 

1926 

1930 

1934 

Increase nr 
decrease, 
1926-30 

1 “ . 

• 

* 

I 

4 

i 

Total number of teachers. • 

Percent of total public-school teachers 

Pupils per teacher „ 

Elementary teachers * 

Percent of all rural teachers. 

Pupils per teacher dH-vs 

Secondary teachers.. 

I Percent of all rural teachers. . .T. 

Pupil* per teacher 

Total teachers In 1-room schools. . . , 

Percent of all rural teachers 

Total teachers in 2-room schools » 

Percent of all rural teachers 

Men teaching elefnentary rural schools 1 

Percent of rural elementary teachers 

Men.teaching in rural high schools 1 

Percent of all rural high -school teachers 

Percent of teachers with hlgh-school education or less: 
1 -room schools 

456,915 

67.4 

28.5 
397. 

87.0 
30. 1 

69, 348 

13.0 
18.2 

16,531 
35.3 
- 40,270 

8.2 
09,955 

17.0 
25, 202 

42.6 

462,465 

64. 9" 

27.9 

392,289 

84.8 

29.2 
70,176 

15 2 

20.5 
148,711 

32.2 
46,580 ■ 

10.1 
00,865 
. 15 5 
28,222 

40.2 

46.9 

39.6 

23.3 

36.4 

461,963 

552 

28.2 

383.418 

83.0 
28.2 

78, 537 
' 17.0 

28.0 
138, 542 

30.0 
- 48,822 

10.0 
64,559 

10.8 

35,117 

44.7 

*24 2 
* 17.0 

*42.1 

»oai 

+ 1 . 1 . 

- • -3.6 

+32 3 

-14.2 

+21.2 

-7.7 

+39.0 ' 

2-room schools 



Percent of teachers with 2 years of nonrial school educa- 
tion or more: 

1-room scho6ls 


* 

2-room schools 


A 




, i Pul tally estimated. 'Data for 193*. 
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TEACHERS 9 SALARIES AXD OTHER F1SAXCIAL STATISTICS 


9 


The trend in teachers’ salaries has been steadily downward Since 
1936, doubtless as a result of depression conditions. Between 10:26 
and 1930 (table 4) some salary increases, generally inadequate, wore, 
reported. Nearly one-half of the ‘teachers in 1-room schools amj 
mure than one-third of those in 2-room Schools received salaries of 
less than $500 per year in 1035. Many receive less than $400 per 
year and an annual wage of $200 is not. uncommon. Among the 
small rural schools for Negroes over one-fourth received an annual 
salary of less than $200 in 1935. 

Teachers employed in the consolidated schools apd in the villages 
and towns have undoubtedly fared better, since if they are included 
in determining the average salary for dll rural teachers the reduction 
since 1926 is but 8 percent. . Xhe average salary of the teachers 
employed in schools located in centers of more than 2,500 population 
has been reduced less than '3 percent for thp 8-year period. 

Table -L— TEACHERS' SALARIES AND OTHER FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF 
PUBLIC RURAL AXD URBAN SCHOOLS 


* > / 

19215 - 

* 1930 

1934 ,, 

1 

Increase or 
decrease,- 
1925-30 • 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 


5 * 

Median salaries of broom teachers * : - j 

Percent paid less than $500 1 

Median salaries of 2-room teachers » 
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General expenditures show for the most part the sarrte trends as 
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to teachers’ salaries. The average cost per pupil has been reduced 
approximately twice as much in rural as in urban schools. Capital 
outlay has practically ceased in both types of communities, except 
insofar as construction was undertaken in cooperation with the Gov- 
ernment’s Public Works Program. City schools reduced such out- 
lays more drastically than rural communities, but previous expendi- 
tures had been much higher. For the lirst time in many years 
annual expenditures for building and equipment are now approxi- 
mately equal for urban and rural communities. In the total per 
pupil value of school property the 3 to J disparity formerly existing 

V vs. 
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luMwmi urban and rural schools is now sWarply reduced, though i :u> 
value of rural school buildings and equipment is less than half ihai 
in urVaii communities computed on a per pupil basis. 

Section II. The State and the Rural Schools 

In each of the States citizens as. well as school officials are ami-, 
turned to look to the chief State school officer and the State depart - 
tnent of education over which be presides for leadership in edima- 
1 'onal progress; for the establishment and maintenance of educational 
standards, and for the assumption of responsibility for educational 
activities in general concerned with publicly supported elementary 
and secondary schools. In rural and other sparsely settled areas such 
leadership front the State department of education and the efficient 
functioning of administrative responsibilities assumed by it are. of 
primary importance. The very nature of their situations such as 
restricted financial resources, relatively limited adult population and 
correspondingly limited choice in the selection of leaders, civil and 
educational, relative isolation from important centers of culture, 
‘definitely restrict the possibilities for securing locally, high-grade 
professional leaders and the assurance of modern practices in educa- 1 
tion which should result from this leadership. In general, such 
(ommunities look to the chief State school officer for ■ guidance in 
educational policies, standards, and practices. 

t’lucf State school officers in turn recognize a special responsibility 
to schools in sparsely settled communities, which extends beyond 
professional leadership and directum In the majority of States, 
more nearly adequate financial resources and more effective school 
administrative organization, State and loc^l, are basic needs if edu- 
cational conditions are to be improved and increased educational 
opportunities made available in small, therefore generaUy economi- 
cally handicapped, districts. Chief State school officers and their 
staffs are, therefore, increasingly assuming considerable responsibil- 
ity foi securing the legislation usually necessary to- achieve these 
ends. In an increasing number of States the chief State school 
officer has an established prestige and a recognized leadership in 
educational affairs among State civil officials such as governors and 
legislators as yvell as educators which enable the State departments 
of education to influence materially legislation affecting the interests' 
of schools. Only school legislation approved or sponsored by State 
school officials receives favorable consideration in many yvell- 
orgaqized States. j 

In all States the State depar%ents of education have well-estab- 
lished relationships, in some States full, .in others at least a measure 
of control over State-supported higher institutions of learning. Par- 

¥■ 
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lirijlarly important are i(s relationship's with teacher-education in- 
stitutions. Cooperation with these higher institutions enables the 
chief State school officer itrhnanv States to enlarge his sphere of 
service especially among t I k* schools which are most in need of 
assistance. \ 

While opportunities for the exercise of educational leadership 
centered in State departments of education vary among States, being 
necessarily dependent somewhat on the legal provisions of the respec- 
tive States* on the kind and amount of appropriations available, both 
tor distribution among States and for the employment of the pro- 
fessional stair of thp department and on other factors, the chief State 
school officer and his assistants represent, the most significant educa- 
tional influence among schools in sparsely settled areas in nearly all 
of them. 

During the period under consideration in this chapter the State 
has assumed a position of increasing importance in education.) Par- 
ticularly has its influence b»n felt in extending more adequate and 
tiHX'e equitable educational opport unties to rural communities WtTuT 
its borders. A brief discussion of the increased influence of the State 
as a school administrative unit and of State school officials concerned 
with school support and with the iinprovement-of instruction 'fojlnws. 

SCHOOL SUPPORT IS SPARSELY SETTLED AREAS 


During the past decade, especially during the second haft of it. 
from about 1930 to 1930, /a widespread movement toward reorganiz- 
ing State-w ide systems of school support has been strongly in evi- 
dence. Plans for achieving the desired objectives differ among 
States. Practically always they include provisions for improving 
educational opportunities in underprivileged communities and con- 
sequently are of special significance in maintaining schools in rural 
and other sparsely settled areas. Despite differences, in methods, 
certain major- trends are apparent - . At least four are of special 
importance in the field of education covered in this chapter. First, 
the trend toward increasing the share of school support provided' 
from State sources; second, that toward devising and adopting more 
equitable methods of distributing State funds made available under 
the newly adopted plans; third, the trend toward relieving general 
property of an undue burden of taxation; and, fourth, that toward 
assuring a school program in all districts meeting certain prescribed 
minimum standards set up by the State. 

The causes underlying the need for this rather general nfovement 
toward more generous and more equitable school support considered 
from a State-wide standpoint are of long standing. The multiplicity 
of small districts locally supported with property taxation as the 
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chief source of revenue over a period of years has resulted in inade- 
quacy of educational opportunities in many of them. Thoughtful 
laymen, legislators, and students of education have long realized the 
inefficiency of the methods of financing schools now in force in many 
States, especially those for financing schools in small rural commu- 
nities. The economic depression served to emphasize the seriousness 
of the situation and in at least some of the States hastened to a 
culmination of plans previously considered though not materialized 
for the revision of the prevailing methods and systems of school 
support. Property taxation which had reached almost prohibitive 
proportions even before the depression proved wholly inadequate as 
a lource of school support under depression conditions. Something 
had to be done. The result was that State afte^State, recognizing 
the break-down in local support, enacted legislation designed first to 
increase the State’s contribution to the total cost of schools and, sec- 
ond, to secure funds frotn new or at least other than real property 
sources of revenue. 

Generally accepted principles as well as the prevailing situation 
contributed toward the realization that the State is a logical source of 
revenue for school support. All States either in their constitutions or 
by statutory provision accept in principle that public education is a 
State responsibility. Nearly all States provide or at one, time pro- 
vided some type of State school funds, in many States a permanent 
school fund, to which Federal grants of land contributed. What- 
ever the purpose that animated Federal grants, the original purpose 
which led States to establish permanent school funds was undoubtedly 
to enable the State to assume an appreciable share of the responsibility * 
of financing schools, thereby relieving local districts of the full 
burden of school support. While the accepted theories indicated were 
never fully realized in practice it was not until about 1890 that the 
failure of the State to assume an adequate proportion of school 
support became serious enough to forecast the necessity of a change 
in practice to a nearer approach in actuality to what had been 
accepted in theory. - , 

Beginning about 1890 certain trends in financing public education 
began to raise increasingly serious problems. Throughout the decades 
immediately following, the percentage of total school support con- 
tributed from State-.sources continuously declined while 'the pro- 
portion of local -support increased. At about the same time the 
cost of -maintaining schools began and continued to rise, partly owing 
to attendance increases and partly owing to enriched school offerings. 
The change was.egpfcciaHy marked from 1890 to *1926 when the per- 
centage of State contribution reached its lowest point and that of 
local contributions its highest point in the scale representing their 
respective contributions to total school costs. During the year 1890 
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State contribution to school support, exclusive of permanent funds 
and lands, for the country as a whole, averaged 18 percent of the 
total cost. In 1000 it had fallen to 17.2 percent : in 1010 to 1 1.0 
potent ; and in 1020, when the lowest point was reached, it was 
13.8 percent. * 

During these decades the cost of education rose steadily from 
S17/23 per year per child in kS90 to $54.10 in 1020.' Since State 
contributions are in general fixed in amount, changes are achieved 
slowly and with difficulty, while local tax-raising possibilities are 
relatively flexible, the percentage of local contribution inevitably 
increased as the cost of education increased. In 1x00 county and 
local sources contributed C7.9 percent; in 1900, 08 percent; in* 1910* 

72.1 percent; in 1920, 78.2 percent to the total cost of maintaining 
schools. This does not mean that the State contributed less in actual 
amount of money. It does mean that States as such failed to adjust 
their financing systems, to meet the rising cost of education and con 
sequent ly contributed increasingly lower percentages of the total cost. 

Beginning about 1925 a direct reversal of the conditions indicated 
above set in. In 1925, State sources contributed 14.1 percent of the 
total school cost, an increase of 0.3 percent over the contribution of 
1920. By 1930, however, the State contribution had reached 15.8 
percent of the total; for 1932, it was 18.6 percent ; and for 1934, 

22.2 percent. 3 

If one compares the number of States wlpch increased the amount 
actually contributed to school support rather than percentage of the 
total cost contributed, for the country as a whole «*above, substantial 
progress is apparent, especially during the last 5 years. In .1930, 7 
States provided from State-wide sources more than 30 percent of total 
public-school revenues within their respective borders. By 1932 the 
number of States contributing as indicated had increased to R In 
1935, it was 21 and in 1936- the number is estimated at 25 (complete 
data not available), a totnl increase of from 7 to 25 States, 1 more 
than half the total number. N 

Not all-of the States to which reference is made above revised their 
systems of distributing State funds on a definitely equitable. 4>asi.s 
at the same time that the amounts of State funds available forschool 
support were increase^ Whether or not a State fund is distributed 
on a basis primarily designed to equalize educational opportunities 
within the State, if such fund relieves small districts with low tax 
valuations and correspondingly meager resources from excessive local 
taxation, it is effective toward improving school conditions and there- 
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fore has some indirect equalizing: influences. However, it is quite 
generally true that in til®' States in which the actual contributions 
to school support from State sources have been increased, efforts 
toward more equitable methods of distribution than previously 
prevailed have been adopted. 

Methods of distribution differ widely among States. There are. 
however, distinct and major trends in methods of distribution 
recently adopted in at least two directions, both of which have equal- 
izing objectives and, to some extent, equalizing tendencies. One 
method provides enough money from State funds to support a uni- 
form minimum program for a given term in all school systems of 
the State. North Carolina is an outstanding example of a State 
which has moved in this direction. North Carolina first provided 
State funds for a minimum term of 6 months for all schools, then 
during the depression undertook to provide a minimum term of s 
months. Unfortunately, however, the funds which were made avail- | 
able by the State kept teachers’ salaries low and limited other phase* 
of the program, a result aggravated by the fact that at the beginning, 
at least, voting local supplements was difficult. 

A second method require^* fixed local tax rate in every school unit. 
The amount so raised is then supplemented from State funds to the 
extent necessary to finance the established minimum program. This 
method is not new, having been followed for a number of years in 
several Stntcs of which New York is a pioneer. However, there are 
certain distinct variations in the method. In one variation of the plan 
no direct attempt is involved to influence or change in any way the 
organization of local districts. It measures needs as districts are 
now organized. Another variation of the plan is that followed in 
West Virginia. Reorganization was consummated eliminating all 
small districts arid establishing the county as the unit. The State 
provides funds necessary to ‘guarantee a minimum program includ- 
ing a term of 8 months in all counties, which are required to levy a 
given rate of tax. 

There is still a third variation of this method represented by 
• measures recently enacted in Alnbama. Alabama undertakes to set 
up a complete and balanced minimum program including transporta- 
tion anrl capital outlay, whereas many of the earlier plans were based 
directly on teacher units alone and left capital outlay entirely to local 
initiative. Since the need for transportation in sparsely populated 
areas is likely to represent a greater proportion of the total cost of 
the program than in densely populated areas, districts of the former 
type which attempted to do much in the way of improving the organi- 
zation of schools were thereby forced to provide an undue proportion 
of total school costs from local resources. According to the Alabama 
plan the need for transportation is determined separately from the 
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need for teacher units and is based on different factors. Likewise, 
the need for capital outlay is determined separately. After the cost 
of the complete and balanced minimum program has been determined 
and the funds available from a uniform local tqx levy arc ascer- 
tained, the State undertakes to provide sufficient funds to assure the 
complete program in all areas. The State, moreover, fixes require- 
ments to keep the minimum program balanced: for example, no 
school system may expend funds for capital outlay which are needed 
for teachers salaries. W hen the expenditures for any one phase of 
the program are increased above the budgeted program, the increase 
must come from special local tax effort. 

A provision of equal importance in the reorganization of school 
support and one considered in the plans adopted by practically all 
States which have achieved financial reorganization since 1930 is 
concern^ with the sources from which State funds, in addition to 
income from permanent funds and lands, are to be derived. In 
recent revisions of systems of school support there has been a marked 
movement toward the elimination of real property as a source of 
securing the desired increase in income. States can collect taxes 
from various sources of. revenue utilization of which, if enforced 
by local units, would involve cumbersome machinery— an income tax. 
for example— and many States have availed themselves of this ad- 
vantage. A few States have eliminated the property tax entirely 
as a State source of revenue for schools leaving that source. for local 
taxation purposes. Among these States are California, Delaware, 
North Carolina, Oregon, and Pennsylvania. In other Stutes the per- 
centage of total school costs provided from property taxation has 
been substantially reduced. Reductions in property taxes ure of 
particular significance in rural communities since excessive taxation 
works a special hardship on farmers. Wealth centers in cities to a 
large degree within States and when the State assumes an increas- 
ing percentage of school support, drawing its money from sources 
other than property taxation, schools in rural communities benefit 
thereby. The trend toward newer sources of revenue for school sup- 
port, collected on a State-wide basis, is of special Significance, there- 
fore, in equalizing opportunities as well as tax burdens in States with 
large rural populations. Among sources of revenue adopted by 
States, proceeds from which in whole or in part go to school sup- 
port, are the following: Individual or corporation income tuxes; 
general or special sales tax; severance, inheritance, corporation taxes ; 
tobacco or motor fuel tax. 

In a number of States funds are appropriated also for stimulating 
approved school practices. The New York, plan is an example. 
New York has provided liberally from State funds during the period 

under consideration to stimulate centralization of districts and in 

* f * 
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most cases centralization of schools also. An account of this move- 
ment is given later in this chapter. In a number of States the ..,-t 
of local supervision of ruraf schools is paid in large part from Slate 
funds. While this type of stimulation- began before the period here 
discussed it hasTje^TT^w^emled during recent years. Virginia ami 
California are examples oF'SnrtT stimulation of local school super- 
vision. During recent years the number of supervisors and the 
, mfcnber of schools supervised have increased substantially. Instruc- 
tional supervision is practically State-wide in both States. 

• On the whole, trends during the pefiod have been in the direction 
of assuming a larger percentage of school support on the part of 
States; toward equalizing educational opportunities within, States 
by providing financial assistance, particularly to the less able dis- 
tricts; and toward stimulating good practices, especially in the ad- 
ministration of schools. Stimulation funds naturally presuppose at 
least some regulation and supervision of expenditures and, therefore, 
results in an opportunity for increased leadership and for promo- 
tion of improved standards in school programs on the part of. Stale 
officials. 

Tilt : STATU AND THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 

It is apparent that important as are leadership and direction 
offered by the State in administrative aspects of education, it is in thj“ 
influence of its officials on the improvement of instruction in t hi* 
schools of rural communities that the heart of the education problem 
is attacked. Relative isolation, lack of professional administration 
and supervision, and in too many rural communities lack of trained 
and experienced teachers, render this service of special importance. 
Cities on the whole provide such advantages locally and are, therefore, 
far less dependent on the State than rural schools for definite instruc- 
tional guidance. Among the means used by which the State as such 
influences the quality of instruction offered in rural schools through 
its chief State school officer and his staff and its higher institutions 
of teaming, four in which significant progress has been made recently 
are discussed here. Through State courses of study or curricular 
revision programs, through regulations governing teacher certifica- 
tion, through the preparation of teachers, and through instructional 
supervision, State officials in different ways and in varying degrees 
among States set standards for the quality of instruction offered and 
guide local schools in maintaining them. 

CURRICULAR REORGANIZATION 

All States issue State courses of study. While they are intended 
to be and are used on a State-wide basis, local courses or adaptations 
of State courses for local purposes are generally prepared and used 
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in urban school systems. Rural schools, on the .other hand, with but 
few exceptions, depend almost entirely on State courses. In the ele- 
mentary schools, especially in that large proportion of counties 
where professional supervision is not furnished or furnished only 
in exceptional districts, State courses are the chief if not the only 
guide the teachers have in instructional practices as well as in formu- 
lating ^he school program. In the secondary schools the influence of 
State courses is probably equally important, although they are more 
apt to have the professional guidance of trained principals than the 
small elementary school and the advantage of three or more teachers 
for discussion and consultation. The fact that in 42 States the State 
department of education is responsible for accrediting high schools 
implies that it has a wide influence on the. curriculum. 

The past decade has been - notable for emphasis on curricular ad- 
justments and the issuance of new or revised State courses of study. 
An unusual interest in curriculum development on a Nation-wide 
scale began about 1925. More than 30,000 State, courses of study 
are said to have been collected during the decade between 1925 
and 1935 in one curriculum laboratory alone. In 1934, 15 States 
were reported as actively engaged in the construction of new courses 
of study whild continuing revisions of curricular programs were 
under way in 3^ States.* 

An examination of State courses of study published between 1930 
and 1935 indicates some striking changes in points of view concern- 
ing curriculum construction, in the purposes which State courses'of 
study are exacted to serve, in the principles underlying their prqp- 
aration, and in the selection of content material and suggested class- 
room procedures. We have apparently outgrown* almost if not com- 
pletely the need for State courses of study which present merely or 
chiefly outlines of textbook material prepared by a few selected 
individuals, usually specialists in subject matter-, and which am 
accompanied by directions concerned chiefly with the amount of 
subject matter to be covered in a given time, indicated by topics or 
chapters or sections of the adopted textbooks. While ways in which 
recent State-courses of study are prepared, the organization of mate- 
rial followed or suggested, and the like, differ widely among States, 
certain definite trends are apparent. 

The changed point of view in the process of curriculum construc- 
tion is manifested specifically first by the growing tendency to con- 
sider the State course of study as an outcome rather than the sole 
objective of a planned effort on the part of a wide representation of 
school officials, usually characterized as a curricular program. 
Whether the process is a long-time one of working through such a 

4 Texan. - State Department of Educatloh. Handbook for Curriculum Study. Austin, 
Tex., Bulletin No. 330. 
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‘•curricular program” or the more immediate one with the definite 
objective of formulating a course of study, it is a general — aliuoM 
universal — practice to set forth and discuss at some length the pm- 
poses to be served by the progyn or the course of study, as tin. 
case may be. This first step is apparently intended to insure complete 
understanding of the principles and practices that are to be followed. 
In a number of States these purposes, with the plan of procedure 
set up. are published in some preliminary, possibly mimeographed, 
.form or in the form of a special bulletin or handbook, the Handbook 
for Curriculum Development 5 issued in Texas, for example. 



A State Organization fur Curriculum Development, 

Naturally a mimtar of purposes are stated or implied in the differ- 
ent courses, particularly in those States in which a long-time program 
is under way. The significant thing, however, is that practically 
without exception one major purpose is that of improving instruc- 
tion — “the improvement of the professional outlook of teachers”, as 
one course of study states it. 

Other purposes, such as “the unification of school programs” and 
“increasing knowledge and interest on the part of citizens”, are 
mentioned frequently also. The Virginia State course of study’ 1 
* enumerates three objectives of the State curriculum revision pro- 
gram: (1) To produce the best course of study for the children of 
the State; (2) professional stimulation and growth on the part of 

teachers through participation in t|je program; (U) an increased 
- | • 

•Texas, State Department of K<lucnt!on. Handbook for Curriculum Development 
Austin, Tex., February 19JG. 

- ‘Virginia. 8tate of Education. Tentative Cujiv of Study for Virginia 

Elementary Schools, tildes I-VII. Richmond, Division of Purchase and Printing. 1934. 
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interest find knowledge tvu-thc part of citizens in problems of present- 
day education to t he end tlnrt fuller cooperation through wider 
understanding will resultgj^ffnsunmuit ion of the aims of education. 

The purposes of theVuriculmn program in Texas 7 are stated ns 
follows: r 

(a) Development and installation of courses of study: (b) unifica- 
tion of various selwinl programs; (c) improvement of professional 
outlook of teachers; (d) development of a basis for a continuous pro- 
gram of curriculum making: (e) increasing interest oiuthe part of 
citizens. 

S f 
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A Sucpostcil Orjiantrntion fur Curriculum Work In Conn tint and Ciilm Id Vlrtrlniii (Oigntil- 

f‘ ,io " r ° r v,r K ,nla s,ilt e Curriculum Program, liulletin, State Board of Education. 

March 1932, p. 13). 

Arrangements concerned with practically all programs center 
mund the achievements of this very generally expressed major pur- 
pose oY curricular programs or State courses of study, namely, tlid 
improvement of instruction. Among such arrangements^ are those 
made for State-wide participation on the part of school pfficials ami 
teachers representing all types of schools, as well as laymen. In at 
least four States in which curriculum construction is or has recent Iv 
be<<n under way— Georgia, Virginia, Arkansas, and Texas— the desir- 
ability of lay participation is emphasized and committees of laymen 
are invited to participate. ' * 

Long-time programs necessarily accompany provision for State- 
wide participation. Arkansas, Virginia, and Texas are examples of. 
States in which the program was 'planned or extended to cover a pe- 
riod of from 3. to 6 years. Where long-time programs are provided, 
special objectives for each year are usually set up by tlve planning 
committee. The first year in a number of such States was devoted to 

T Texas. State Department of Education. Tentative Course of Study for Years One 
Through Six. Austin. Tex.. Bulletin No. 309, May 1930. * 
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“orientation.”' During this year teachers were organize^ into sec- 
tional, county, or other types of local groups to work under direction 
of cofhmittees with a chairman in charge usually appointed by the 
central office. The purpose of these committees was that, of organiz- 
ing and directing teachers throughout the State for the study of 
principles underlying curriculum making, objectives to be achieved 
thereby, desirable procedures, and the like. The different Slate 
teacher-education institutions provided curriculum laboratories where 
groups of teachers under direction of faculty members or of cUrric-' 
ulum advisers or consultants, sometimes employed by the State to 
direct the whole program, worked on curricular units or sections. 
These institutions also offered extension and summer courses in cur- 
riculum-making in which teachers enrolled in large numbers. Sev- 
eral States, including Virginia, . Arkansas, Georgia, and Texas, 
reported a high percentage of the total number of teachers employed 
in the respective States as availing themselves of such opportunities 
during the orientation year. 

Wide participation on the part of teachers is provided for in the 
Texas program. It is describ^ in the Handbook for Curriculum 
* Development for 1936 as follows: 

Development of material for State courses of study is done primarily l>y 
classroom teachers. This is another way of saying that the year 1835- 36 
is to be devoted to an Intensive effort on the part of teachers and those 
working with them toward the Improvement of teaching. During the past 
year school people and laymen entered Into the orientattbn study in a spirit 
of cooperation unprecedented In undertakings of this kind. Two thousand 
, enrolled in orlentafton courses by extension, more enrolled for summer 
courses. It Is estimated that 35,000 engaged In the study of our education 
program. The first year was spent in orientation work. The second Is to 
be spent in curriculum production. 

Curriculum development in Arkansas is described in one of its 
State bulletins, as follows: 

In 1933 the State board of education authorized a 4-year cooperative 
program to improve instruction directed by n member of the State depart- 
ment of education with two employed consultants. Teacher training 
Institutions, parent-teacher associations, the Arkansas education associa- 
tion, superintendents, principals, and several thousand teachers are now 
cooperating (1935). The first' year was devpted to organization of the 
study: the second year to refinement of Aims and production; the third 
year to preparation of a tentative course as a guide to elemental ,nnd 
secondary teachers. Seven thousand teachers, 3,000 members of the State 
. congress of parents and teachers, apd all teacher training institutions 
participated. ° , 

The procedures outlined for these two States illustrate the very 
prevalent trend toward interesting large numbers of professional 
and lay people throughout the State in curricular-revision programs. 
In most States committees are formed— State, regional, and local— 
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some as reviewing committees, some subject-matter committees, some 
to prepare statements of principles, aims, and objectives, and others 
for the preparation of' content material of varied types. In at least, 
half a dozen States one or more curriculum consultants are employed 
to direct or advise with the directors of the, program. Through a 
multiplicity of committees in most States opportunity for participa- 
tion of literally thousands of teachers is provided. , 



Organisation of the Arkansas Curriculum Program (Texas State Department of Education. 

Handbook for Curriculum Study, p. 52 ). 

It is very general practice also - to devote considerable space in 
recent State courses of study to statements of educational principles; 
to dfecussion of the relative importance of child growth and subject- 
matter achievement; to the importance of capitalizing on the child’s 
‘ experiences, using the immediate environment as a point of depar- 
ture in school activities ; to the wide use of local resources aA mate- 
rials; to the fact that content material is subject to constant di a nge; 
to the need' for recognizing individual differences: and the like! 

181080 *— 3 7 — 4 ' * 
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Maryland issues a series of courses characterized as ‘‘Goals'’ in the 
several school subjects, one of which emphasizes that “Growth should 
be measured not in terms of subject matter learning bir/ iiKnttitudi 
skills, etc.” . The California Teachers’ Guide to Child Development 
Is “not a new course of study, rather a venture in State guidance 
and an aid in development of standards, objectives and procedures." 
These two examples illustrate the trend toward emphasizing goals 
and principles rather than subjects or content except as a means 
rather than an end. 

Practically all recent State courses of study discuss the objectives 
of education, sometimes specifically for the particular State involved, 
generally both ultimate and immediate ends to be attained for each 
subject, topic, or unit, as well as outcomes to be expected; standards 
of achievement; means of evaluating achievements; and the like. 
Almost without exception courses of study warn against inefusion of 
static material and formalized practices; emphasize the inevitable- 
ness of changes in social situations and the consequent need for oppor- 
tunity for. local and individual initiative in the development of the 
curriculum. Connectic^f is an example of a State with a definite 
policy dh changing materials of instruction. Recognizing the need 
for continuing changes in materials suitable for school use, the State 
education department of Connecticut issues no completed course but 
prepares and distributes mimeographed circulars from time to time 
concerned with materials and practices. 

An interesting development noticed in examining the more recent 
courses of study is the effort made in several of them to promulgate 
widely an understanding of a “newer” viewpoint in curriculum for- 
mulation and revision! Some courses aim to differentiate between 
the curriculum and the course of study. In others the two terms are 
considered synonymous or at least used interchangeably. The Vir- 
ginia State course defines the curriculum as composed of all the 
experiences which the children have under the guidance of teachers. 
“Teachers and children”, it states, (at work presumbably) “make the 
curriculum.” The Texas Handbook, on the other hantf^ defines the 
curriculum as a “combination of activities and subject mntter content 
used by the teacher in directing the learning experiences,, of her 
pupils.” The West'*Virginia Elementary Course' of Study defines 
the curriculum as “a body of ideas in the minds of teachers. It capnot 
be separated from the teachers.” “Curriculum making is a coopera- 
tive task”, the West Virginia course continues. “Committee^may 
make outlines ; teachers must fill in and develop details.” The North 
Carolina course of study states, “The course is merely a guide to 
assist the teacher in developing a curriculum and making it effective.” 

Throughout the newer courses of study one finds less emphasis on 
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organization of material on the traditional subject -matter basis and 
more on nontraditional organization both for the content as a whole 
and within each of the school subjects presented. The Virginia 
State course of study presents an organization around 11 major 
functions of social life. .“Centers of interest” for each of the school 
grades or years are selected and suggested material for study of each 
t nf the major functions is provided suitable for use in each of the 
grades or years. 

In West Virginia four committees were, organized composed of 
outstanding teachers from different sections, of the State for t lie- 
purpose of “integrating and articulating the work of the schools." 
These committees are: (1) Language committee; (2) methods of 
exact thinking committee; (3) broad view of the world committee: 
and (4) individual needs committee. 

The Texas “approach" to curriculum organization is characterized 
in the’ Handbook 8 as “eclectic”, that is to say, . choosing what is 
thought best from variotis approaches. The Handbook presents a 
chart for grades I to XI, inclusive, in which 8 major social f auc- 
tions are made the basis of organization. They are: Production, 
distribution and consumption, communication and transportation, 
government, health, recreation, arts, education. The Tentative Course 
of Study for Texas, Years One through Six," presents also an interest- 
ing “Pattern for Curriculum Construction” which shows “a number 
of the more important phases of curriculum activity closely related to 
the dominant themes of the several core areas.” The chart is shown on 
page 24. The Arkansas organizat ion presents five major functions : 10 
Protection of life, property, and resources; production and consump- 
tion; communication and transportation; recreation; expression and 
aesthetic impulses; expression and religious impulses; education. 

Throughout the newer courses much emphasis is laid on the use 
and desirability of activity units. Suggestive units, materials, and 
directions for their use are given in abundance in a number of courses. 
A few courses are organized wholly or in large part on the activity 
or experience unit basis. California was among the first States to 
initiate this plan in its Teacher’s Guide to Child Development, pulj- 
liefied in 1930. Hawaii, too, 4n that year published ai^Activifcy 
Program for the Primary Grades. 


1 Op, dt. 

. . •Texas. State Department of Education. Tentative Course* of Study % for Years One 
Through Six. Austin, Tex., Mny 1036. _ 

w Arkansas. State Department of Education. Procedures in the Production of Currie- 
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Newer emphases or new organizations of the subjects of instruction 
arc noticeable in nearly all recent Sta*e courses of study. The social 
. studies have a prominent place in all of the recent courses: Often 
« special bulletin or course in the social studies is issued ; in some 
States the social studies are part of the science course; yi others the 
social studies are included as an added subject in the general course.. 
The trend toward combining geography, history, and civics as an 
integrated social studies course in the elementary schools has become 
Nation- . • ./V 


Probl concerned with conservation of human and material 
resources are receiving increased attention in schools if one c;in judge 
by the place assigned them in the more recent courses. Safety edu- 
cation, health education with emphasis on health habits, and the 
importance of character objectives in the school prograin arc strewed 
in an increasing number of^pourses. Some States, issue special bulle- 
tins on character education. Michigan, Nebraska, and Oregon are 
examples. Physical educatmn^ie natural and general elementary 
sciences, continue to be constantly growing importance in the 
school program. Music and art are other subjects which are taking 
an increasingly important pla^ in school curricula, while special 
outlines for teaching agriculture and the influence of alcohol and 
narcotics are found in nearly all State courses due in part to lcgis- 
- lative action. In several States, State or county libraries ate closely 
associated with the rural schools — even operating througl^*them in 
the circulation of books among adults as well Is school children. 
In these and a few other States school and library relationships are 
discussed in courses of study or special bulletins. 

State courses of study show the awareness of school officials of 
many special curricular problems peculiar to the respective State or 
to regions within them. Texas issues a special^ pamphlet on the 
teaching of English to non-English-speaking children ; Puerto Rico 
issues a bulletin for tochers on the teaching of English; Utah has a 
-pamphlet on Suggestions to Teachers for the Use of the School 
Library; New York has a bulletin on the hot lunch and several 
bulletins prepared especially for teachers in small rural schools. 

In a number of States special courses of study or special bulletins 
outlining suggested adaptations of the general course for small rural 
.schools are prepared. The, Pennsylvania State department issued a 
. special handbook for 1-teacher schools recently, supplemented by* 
suggestions for .a 'fpur-group organization 'of 1-teacher schools. 
Suggestions for adaptations of subject matter to' the reorganized 
school, including daily schedules and programs based on successive 
steps from tbe’>£raditional. to the new organization are included. 
North Dakota has special courses for rhral schools .which include, 
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and suggestions for alterations and combinations of grades and sub- 
jects. In Ohio, also, special courses for small schools are issued hv 
the State department of education including courses in music for 
1- and 2-teacher schools. In many State courses of study suggestions 
to teachers concerned with 'curricular adaptations- suited to small 
rural schools: for reducing the number of classes or of daily recita- 
lions through alternation and combinat^ff; for program making, 
including sample daily or weekly schedules, are included. In gen- 
eral, practice seems to favor the inclusion in the general course of 
suggested adaptations to the special needs of small rural schools 
rather than the preparation of separate courses or special bulletins. 
The freedom given the teachers in the use of the newer courses of 
study and the arrangements made for wide participation in prepar- 
ing them by teachers in all types of schools, rural and urban, indi- 
cate that they are expected to use their own initiative and solve 
-problems of adaptation more or less for themselves. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE PROFESSIONAL STAFF 

The t ear hers . — Practical ly all of the States have been active dur- 
ing the past decade in promoting professional qualifications of teach- 
ers through raising standards of teaching certificates. The move- 
ment toward centralizing authority for certificating teachers in 
State boards or departments of education noted in 1927 11 has con- 
tinued to practical consummation. In all but five States certifica- 
tion is now governed or controlled through centralized educational 
authorities, .usually State departments of education. Oklahoma 
and Michigan enacted legislation in 1934 and 1935. placing with 
State officials full responsibility for setting up certification regu- 
lations ( formerly prescribed by legislation) as well as authority 
for granting certificates. 

Of still more importance is the trend toward increasing academic 
and professional requirements for teaching certificates, particularly 
for the lowest grade of teaching certificate obtainable. Small rural 
schools, because of their limited resources, practically always pay 
lower salaries than urban centers and consequently relatively un-» 
trained and inexperienced teachers gravitate to these schools. Only 
the setting up of standards requiring professional training of 
higher grade -for any, even the"lowest grade certificate, assures 
children in rural communities of adequately prepared teachers. 

Requirements for the lowest grade of certificates have been in- 
creased during the past decade in more than 25 States. There is 

a definite trend toward demanding graduation from teacher-prepar- 
* 

u State Laws and Regulations Governing Teachers’ Certificates. U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin 1927. No. 19. \ 
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ing institutions of higher grade for any, including the lowest grade 
teaching certificate. Three States now require 4 full years of 
collego preparation, including professional- preparation, for alls 
teachers. Six additional States require 3 years; another 18 require 
a minimum of 2 years above high-school graduation making a total 
of 27 States that require 2 years or more of professional training 
of higher grade for any type of certificate. 12 This represents an 
increase in the number of States demanding qualifications of the. 
kind indicated for the lowest grade of certificate from 4 to 23 
since 1926. 

Improving qualifications of superintendents .— Efforts toward im- 
proving the professional qualifications of rural school superintend- 
ents, usually known as county superintendents of schools, are notice- 
able in two directions — through the legal requirement of a certificate 
based on experience and training in education, generally including 
administration, and through establishment of organized in-service 
training adapted to the special needs of rural school superintendents. 

The trend toward demanding special administrative certificates 
is growing slowly in practice, though more and more widely recog- ^ 
nized as beneficial if not essential, in theory. Usually laws requiring 
: certification apply only to new appointees and staff improvement is 

accomplished slowly. Louisiana, West Virginia, Kentucky, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, either by law or regulation 
or established practice, report that' rural school superintendents are 
expected to hold at least the. A; B.' degree and that all or nearly all 
have met or exceeded that requirement. 

There is a definite trend, usually on the part of the chief State 
school officer, toward encouraging or definitely providing means* for 
promoting the professional growth of rural school superintendents 
in service. The county superintendent is ah elective official in the 
majority of the States. While professional qualifications and educa- 
tional experience are generally expected of candidates for the office, 

legal requirements are usually nominal. In States in which the - 

county superintendent is an appointive officer, professional qualifica- 
tions are usually higher and the trend is more marked toward im- 
provement. However, even in States favorably situated in resjiect 
to certification and appointment, in-service training is essential to 
efficient administration. 

r* 

New York is among the States in which the State department 
of education definitely provides for and encourages professional 
trVinirtg for its district superintendents in service. The State de- 
. partment cooperates with Cornell University in the conduct of 

;T 

u Mimeographed Circular of U. 8. Office of Education, September 1936, and vol 6 of the 
National 8urvey of the Education of Teachers. 
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special short courses for district superintendents during the summer 
session. It encourages superintendents to take occasional leave f;, r 
work during the school year and provides zone conferences annuallv 
for district superintendents during which current supervisory pn»l»- 
lems are discussed. The State department reports 87 percent of 
the district (rural) superintendents enrolled in professional courses 
(1933). 

In Wisconsin, supervisors from the State department of educa- 
tion hold conferences, State -and sectional, for superintendents and 
supervisors. Minnesota employs five elementary supervisors who 
spend their time in the field visiting schools with county superin- 
tendents and offering them definite help in supervision and through 
group teachers’ meetings. Iowa and Utah issue mimeographed cir- 
culars to rural school superintendents designed to help them with 
specific phases of the instructipnal program. In many Srtttes the 
higher institutions of learning cooperate by offering short intensive 
courses of a week or more in duration in which pertinent and prac- 
tical problems of rural superintendents are discussed. Texas and 
Missouri are examples of such States. 

P ROFESSI ON A L PREPARATION OF RURAL ELEMENTARY TEA CflWl!S '• 

Of the 184 State teachers colleges and normal schools training 
elementary teachers in 1935, 84 percent offered differentiated work 
for the preparation of rural teachers. The amount of differentiation 
varied from the offering of one course such as rural-school manage- 
ment or rural-school practice teaching to the offering of a differ- 
entiated curriculum with rural emphasis, throughout. 

One hundred fifteen State teacher-training institutions offered one 
or more curricula differentiated for rural teachers, distributed ns 
follows: 1-vear, 15; 2-year, 58; 3-yenr, 4; and 4-yea,r, 38. It is sig- 
nificant that the number of 1- and 2-year rural curricula has declined 
since 192G-27, while the number of 4-year curricula has almost 
doubled. 14 Shift of the teacher-training institutions from the status 
of normal schools to teachers colleges and rising standards of teacher 
preparation partly account for the change. At present a great ma- 
jority of rural teachers have not had 4 years of professional training 
before beginning teaching, a situation which probably will not 
change in the near future. Those interested in rural education must 
face this fact with the question as to whether or not the first 2 or 3 


14 Prepared by William McKinley Robinson, director, department of rural education. 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo. Mich. 

14 For further data and discussion of offerings differentiated for the preparation of 
rural teachers, see Practices and Trends in the reparation. of Teachers for Rural Eleuien- 
tary Schools in the State Teacher* College* and Normal Schools. William l/cKlnley 
Robinson, 1930. 125 p. 
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.wars of a 4-year degree curriculum with its usual majors and minors 
prepares as well as does the 2- or 3-year curriculum which has been 
planned as a unit. 

Courses differentiated for the preparation of rural teachers may 
be classified in three groups: Professional, background, and subject- 
matter. In 1934-35 courses were offered as follows in the 184 State 
teachers colleges and normal schools preparing elementary teachers. 


Professional courses 

Runil-school practice teaching 

Rural-school observation 

Rural -school administration 

Rural-school management 

Rural-school curriculum 

Rural-school methods. 

Rural-school libraries 

Rural seminar nr surveys.- 

Background courses __ _ 

Rural-community activities and relations 

Rural sociology 

Rural economics 

Differentiated subject-matter courses 

Reading and English 

Mathematics _* 

Agriculture and nature study A' 

Elementary science. 

Geography 

Social sciences 

Health and physical education 

Home economics t 

Industrial arts 

Music 

Eine arts 

Handwriting. 


Xumhrr 

Percent 

of insti- 

of insti 

tutions 

tut ions 

— m 

7.? 

. - 02 

50 

07 

:to 

48 

20 

93 

51 

48 

20 
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19 

10 
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3 

17 
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10 


6 
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To the courses offered for the elementary teacher might V added 
those for others in the field of rural education : Rural high school, 
offered in 6 of the State teacher-training institutions; rural-school 
supervision, in 24; and rural -school administration for superin- 
tendents of consolidated schools or county superintendents, in 27. 

It may “be noted that rural-school practice teaching, rural-school 
management, and rural sociology are each offered in one-half of the 
institutions. There is a tendency toward more intensive periods of 
rural practice/teaching with the added opportunity of participating 
in community activities. From 11 of the colleges students remain the 
entire day in the rural school while doing practice teaching. In 
8 of the 11 they live in the rural community throughout the time 
' of the assignment. 

131050° — 87 5 
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During the expansion period in the development of State teucher- 
training institutions, following the World War and extending to tin- 
beginning of the depression, there was a steady increase in the num- 
ber of offerings differentiated for rural teachers. In the last few 
years a reversal of that trend has occurred. - The presidents of some 
of the colleges state that for financial reasons a general curtailment 
was necessary. It would seem that a few consider rural comm- 
and curricula as added features rather than fundamental parts ..f 
the college offering. Some of the others explain the curtailment mi 
the basis of the dwindling need for rural teachers because of the 
dwindling number of 1-teacher schools. To these few it would mtih 
that rural education is confined to the problems of the “little red 
school house. *’ In contrast to that conception is that of the rural 
education specialists who justify differentiation on the basis uf 
problems peculiar to educationjn areas of relatively low density nf 
population. 

The training of rural teachers is considered by their president- 
to be the primary function of 18 of the State teachers colleges and 
normal schools — just twice the number so reported in 1926-27. The-<* 
institutions, located in areas predominantly rural, are widely scat- 
tered throughout the United States. 

Nineteen of the institutions require each student in the elementary 
school curricula to have some preparation for teaching in rural 
schools. In three States — New Hampshire. New York, and Oregon — 
such requirement is State-wide for the State Jeacher-training insti- 
tutions. Practically all explain the requirement on the basis that ’ 
.most graduates begin their teaching experience in rural school-. 
There is a growing recognition of the injustice of making the rural 
schools the proving ground of the profession, particularly in view 
of their other handicaps — financial, administrative, supervisory, ma- 
terial, social, etc. Requiring some training for rural school work 
on the part of all elementary teachers is but to meet an immediate 
need the better, thereby delaying an ultimate solution of some of 
the major problems of rural education. 

To the more formal professional preparation afforded by the dif- 
ferentiated curricula and courses may be added the informal prac- 
tical training for leadership in rural education and community life 
to be found through participation ,in the rural-life clubs. Social 
hours at a minimum of expense combined with serious consideration 
of rural -life » problems usually characterize the activities of the>e 
clubs which are frequently among the most popular on the campuses 
Twenty-nine of the 43 teachers-college clubs reporting 'maintain 
membership in thg-eollegiafe section of the American Country Life 
Association. Through attendance at th<*animal conferences of the 
association, sUwents from widely separa^d^points come in contact 
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with national leaders and experts in their joint study of the problems 
of the many phases of rural life. 

Probably one of the most significant developments in the provisions 
for rural education’ in the State teachers colleges and normal schools 
j has been the up-grading of 'the faculty members. Through eorre- 
\ spondence with the,presidents it was learned that in SS of the insti- 
j -tut ions rural education is assigned as a major responsibility to one 
or more of the faculty members. Data for 10:14-: la in the following 
table are limited to those 75. each of whom is the one carrying the 
greatest responsibility for prospective rural teachers in his own 
college, for whom degrees were listed in the college catalogs. From 
two earlier studies published by the Office of Education are taken 
comparable data. 


Degree 

* 


I ><wM<ir's degree 
Master's degree 
Bachelor’s degree 
N odegree 


Percent by year 


18 < 

1920 27 1 

1931 35 

4 7 

7 ft 

21.3 

40 6 

50 fi 

65.3 

39 1 

40. 5 

10.7 

19 G 

i :< 

2.7 


i Burnham, Krnest. Rural Teacher Preparation in State Normal Schools. U. S. office of Education* * 
Bulletin. 191K, No. 77. 77 

* Robinson. William McKinley. State Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools Reporting Courses tn 
Rural Education nnd Faculty Members Resivonsible for the Interests of Prospective Rural Teachers 
United States Office of Education, Rural School Circular No. 1. 


Following the report of the National Education Association C<mi- 
mittee of Twelve on Rural Schools in 1 SOT, high-school teachcr- 
trainjng classes and county normal schools played an increasingly 
important role in the preparation of rural teachers until compara- 
tively recent years. In 1922-23, the 1,743 such institutions enrolled 
more than 32,000 students in 24 of the States. In 1934-35 the num- 
ber of these training groups had dropped to 615, confined to 8 States: 
Iowa, 170; Kansas, GC; Michigan, 32; Minnesota, 78g Missouri, 9: 
Nebraska, 207; Wisconsin, 44; and Wyoming, 9. 

The recognition given the importance and seriousness of the prob- 
lems of the trailing of rural teachers in the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers is most encouraging. Of the 20 recommenda- 
tions on Important Problems or Things To Be Done in the Educa- 
tion of Teachers, one in part is as follows: 

To provide large numbers of .teachers better uml more specifically pre- 
pared for rural schools. A problem demandlag the Immediate attention 
In a majority of the States Is that of raising the standards for the prep- 
aration of teachers In the rural and village schools until they equal those 
held for the urban centers. Standards should be equal in amount itufl 
quality but this does not mean Identity of content because the rural 
teachers need special preparation. Rurul life nnd the problems of rural 
areas ure sociologically nnd economically of such great Importance that all 
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teachers shouM be familiar with them just as rural school teachers should 

he familiar with similar problems for urban und Industrial ureus.“ 

TRESDS IS THE Si PEHVISIOS OF 1 SSTKt CTIOS " 

Supervision of schools in rural communities is a function for which 
the State has !bng assumed some responsibility. The role which the 
State plays in local supervision differs among States. Sometimes it 
is confined largely to inspectional standardizing, or stimulating func- 
tions concerned more or less directly with the improvement of instruc- 
tion and usually carried on by members of the staff of the Slate 
department of education. -In some States higher institutions of 
learning cooperate with State departments in this work. A few 
States, usually those which are small in territory or of sparse popula- 
tion employ an adequate number of supervisors on the staff of the 
chief State school officer to provide supervision for the ^ural com- 
munities within their borders. Nevada, Vermont, and Connecti- 
cut, with widely’ varying practices, however, ad£xamples. In other 
States the practice is established, and it is a growing one, of employ- 
ing supervisors assigned to local communities — local counties or 
towns, for example — paid from State funds. Wisconsin and New 
'Jersey are examples. The State may and usually does set up stand- 
ards of qualifications, nominate or employ supervisors, or it may dele- 
gate considerable freedom in respect to employment of supervisors 
to local administrative officials. There are a number of States in 
which supervision is almost wholly a local* matter. Illinois and 
Indiana are examples. In general in these States few supervisors 
are employed. Indeed it appears evident that the more important 
the role the State plays ill supervision the greater the progress made 
both from the point of view of extending supervision on a State- 
wide basis and from that of improving the<quality of supervision. 

Two studies concerned with the number of supervisors employed - 
in rural communities in the United States made in the Office of Edu- 
cation— rone in 1930 and one now under way lT — make it possible to 
compare progress in this direction during the 5-year period indicated. 
It is encouraging to find that supervision of rural schools during this 
period has not only held its own in spite of ftie effects of the depres- 
sion, but that there is a slight gain in the total number of supervisors 
for the country as a whole and an encouraging gain in each of several 
States. In 1930, 945 supervisors were engaged in the schools of 
approximately 22 percent of the counties in the United States. For 


11 National Survey of the Education of Teachers. U. 8. Office of Education, Bulletin 
1933, No. 10, vol. VI, p. 249. 

w Prepared by Helen Hay Heyl, associate supervisor, rural education. New York State 
Department of Education. 

^Supervision and Rural School Improvement. U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1930. 
No. 31. 

Status of Rural (School Supervision in the United Staiea in 1933-36. Pamphlet No. 72. 
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the school year 1035— 3G, 97;> such supervisors are reported in 27 
percent of the total number of counties. 

Another encouraging sign is that increases in numbers of rural- 
school supervisors are reported over an area covering 1G States. 
They are California. Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky. Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi. Minnesota. Nebraska. New Jersey. New Mexico, New York, 
Oregon, Tennessee, lexas. I tab, and Virginia. Notable increases 
were made in \ irginia, Delaware, Louisiana, and California, while 
Alabama, North Carolina, and Ohio report definite losses in number 
of persons assigned to local instructional supervision. 

Summaries of information from the study under way show that, 
judged by numbers of supervisors employed, progress has been made 
during the 5-year period 1930-35, in 28 States. In two States. Mary- 
land and W isconsin, in which the county is the unit for supervision, 
supervisors ure employed in 100 percent of the counties. Kurul 
supervision in both may be said, therefore, to be State-wide in scope. 
In California 91 percent of the counties employ supervisors. In 
' Pennsylvania and West Virginia assistant county superintendents 
supervise instruction. They are employed in 84 percent and 74 per- 
cent, respectively, of the total number of counties of these two States. 
These facts indicate a definite trend toward providing local super- 
vision of instruction for rural schools, actively encouraged and usu- 
ally subsidized to the extent of all or a lurge percent of salaries by 
* the State. 

Another fairly definite trend reported is toward variability in 
the type of service offered by the supervisors. A few years ago 
the term rural supervisor rather generally connotated a general 
supervisor of instruction in rural elementary and secondary schools. 
Today the term is applied to attendance and to welfare officers as, 
for example, in California where 31 of the 94 supervisors working 
.in special subjects or 'fields are so listed; to health supervisors or to 
special health teachers; to art and to music supervisors; to special 
art or music teachers who divide their time among several schools; 
to visiting teachers; to supervisors of physically handicapped chil- 
dren; to physical education socialists; and to social studies, pen- 
manship, and elementary science supervisors or teachers who work 
among the schools of the open country. 

Are these special subject and special service supervisors persons 
who guide the teaching of regular classroom teachers or are they, for 
the most part, teachers of special subjects who travel from school 
to school? If the former, are they acting as educational consult- 
ants in a generalized program of education which is administered 
and supervised by a superintendent and by a general supervisor of 
instruction who unifies and coordinates the efforts of all? 1$ the 
latter, are they learning to coordinate their teaching with that of the 
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ipgular teachers? This increasing tendency to employ types of 
special supervision in rural areas suggests another widespread effort 
to provide rural children with those services which they have pre- 
viously lacked and indicates a need for careful study of the place 

* and function of the special teacher in the integrated program of 
modern education. For example, in New York State mote thun^ 
1,000 1-teacher schools now employ persons to supplement' and assi.-t 
the work of regular classroom teachers in almost every special held 
mentioned above; biiMji#ee^persons are not listed as supervisors. 
They are traveling teachers who work in designated groups of 
1-teacher schools and who are themselves now asking. “Where do we 
and our specialty best fit into the program of progressive education, 
in which the total growth needs of every child is being studied?"’ 

Probably the greatest change that has occurred in the field of 
rural supervision, however, lies not in the amount and typeaeof such > 
services or in the various arrangements under which they function, 
but in the changes in the techniques and emphases in supervision 
itself, as employed by the great body of general rural school supeu- j 
visors who still dominate the field. 

In 1928-29 rural supervisors in a few States were attacking the 
problems of curriculum construction and of inner school reorganiza- 
tion, Equipment, and management; but suclr movements were limited 
to a few States and consisted more in guiding the experimental try- 
outs of new courSes planned by State department officials or State- 

* wide committees than in local planning of curriculum. The efforts 
of the general supervisor in rural areas were still largely fixed upon 
the improvement of instruction in the established school subjects, 
upon the development of mimeographed and printed bulletins in- 
structing teachers how to conduct these improvements, upon group 
conferences of teachers in which the newer methods of teaching par- . 
ticular subjects were demonstrated and upon other familiar super- 
visory devices. Such programs in supervision were measured largely 
in terms of children’s achievement as determined through a program 
of standardized achievement tests and group mental tests. As late as 
1932, emphasis was still placed upon rating teachers, acquiring stand- 
ard teaching equipment, standardizing school buildings, and the like, 
as a means of improving the rural child’s educational environ- 
ment in the small ■school. In at least one State, the State, super- 
visors assisted by local supervisors were attempting to develop a 
standard score card for checking school buildings and equipment 
in 1936. 

Through the 8-year period, however, new trends have slowly 
emerged and these appear to lead in the direction of a more creative 
type of supervision. Supervisors today vision for their teachers 
the same opportunities for creativeness and growth that progressive 
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teachers desire for their children. Among 1 the changed practices 
indicating these tendencies may be listed the following: 

1. The effort of many supervisors to concentrate upon the activities 
of children rather than upon the activities of teachers. 

The work done by Sadie Goggins in Alabama in attempting a 
study of the activity prografh is an excellent illustration of this 
tendency. 

• 4 • 

-■ The gradual introduction of activity programs for children, 
leading to the development, of experience curriculums. 

This change is marked iii many sections of the country and 
does not represent merely the mouthing of new phrases but a 
substantial change in educational philosophy and program, based 
upon deepened knowledge of how learning, takes place. The 
underlying principle in 'this change is a recognition that ex- 

• periences which are real to children should provide the content 
to be studiejl. Interesting illustrations of this change are 
reported from two North Carolina counties and from schools in 
New Tork State. Accounts of the work carried on contain 
examples of activity programs developed in rural schools. 18 

3. The larger participation in curriculum planning by teachers in 
local greas as one phase of a democratic supervisory program, and 
by supervisors in State programs. 

The planning of curriculum materials with marked partici- 
pation by rural supervisors is well illustrated by the New Jersey 
State Course of Study in Social Studies and Related Activities, 
and by the new Virginia course of study. The development of 
local courses has gone forward in several States, as, for example, 
in Connecticut where such work has been under the guidance of 
- field supervisors and assistant field supervisors, who are as- 
signed directly by the State Department to work iq from two 
to as many as nipe of the smaller towns eacl^iuUwhose duty 
it is to supervise the schools ih these rural communities. 

4. The development of working group conferences of teachers in 
place of the older type of teachers’ institutes or of the typical con- 
ference of demonstration and critique. 

In some States wjiere the county institute is stHl maintained, 
as in Maine and Michigan, there has been h change in the type 
of institute, so that through the active participation of teachers 
and principals in planning the program and through, frank 

'• Oust In, Margaret, and Hayea. MargarAfelctlvItlea In the Public Bchoot* *. 'Chanel 
mil, UnW. of N. C. Press. 1934. 

tyw York. State Department of Education. Cardinal ObJectlTea In Elementary Bduca. 

* tlon. A series of reports. 

* Curriculum Guide* for Teachers of 5-Year-orii Children. 

~~ ~ "" A Guide t^jlhe Teaching of Health. w 
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discussion of problems from the' floor of the institute much has 
been done to modernize this activity. In other States the 
working group conference 1ms almost wholly supplanted the 
institute^ inNew York State where lust year 916 such wak- 
ing conferences were held by teachers themselves, with ilu- 
assistance of the rural school superintendents of that State. 

. 5 - Tlie lurger participation of teachers in planning the super- 
visory program. ^ 

This practice is notably true in New Jersey where commit- 
tees of teachers plan with the supervisors the type of supervisory 
> activity which they wish to have carried on and where pro- 
grams, therefore, are based upon the felt needs of teachers and 
children. Similar democratic practices are found in many 
othet: sections of the country. * 

§. The long-term program in super vision, with planned shifts in 
• emphasis over a period of years. 

Such long-term programs view supervision as educational 
leadership which involves the cooperation of all or most of the 
teachers of a group in planning what is to be done, in deter- I 
mining how it should be done, and deciding when it shall he 
done. Any long-term program implies adequate provision for 
flexibility; allowance for revision of the plan from month to 
month and from year to year; for bringing each year’s major 
• problems to temporary culmination; for evaluating method and 
progress; and for determining next steps. 

7. The study of child, development; 

California, New York, and North Carolina are typical exam- 
ples of States in which rural supervisors and superintendents 
have carefully guided teachers in a study of children as the 
basis for determining. supervisory programs. Growing .'Out of 
the recognition of individual differences among children, among 
groups of children, and in environmental opportunity, such 
study has led to the growth of a 'spirit in supervision in 
which the supervisor becomes a student with her teachers. If 
the total growth needs of children are tg be met-— that is} the 
health and emotional-social needs as well as those of mental 
development — the supervisory technics and procedures become 
very different from those employed when the chief aim is im- 
provement in the technics of teaching a particular field of 
subject matter. 


8. The larger participation of parents in educational planning. 

(Organization of parent-teacher associations, mothers* clubs, 
school and home clubs, and similar clubs to stimulate school- 
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home relationships has long been regarded as a proper f mic- 
tion of rural supervisors. Originally the purpose was to keep 
parents and school patrons generally informed about the school 
program, to enlist their aid in thfe improvement of the school 
plant and equipment, and to obtain their support for educa- 
tional budgets. With greater understanding of how children 
• learn came an emphasis upon parental education in order that 
the home might more intelligently reinforce what the school 
was trying to do. A shift in these emphases in the past few 
years' would indicate that a new trend is emerging, and today 
supervisors, principals, teachers, and superintendents look to 
parents not merely for cooperation with the school hut that the 
school may cooperate with the home; not merely for support in 
a program planned by the educational group, but for active 
participation by the parents in this educational planning. 

Certain trends reported from scattered sections of the country may 
suggest other tendencies in supervisory practices now emerging. 
Among these may be listed the effort to develop flexibility rather 
than standardization in arrangement of school furnishings and 
equipment ; the development, of new methods in recording pupils’ 
progress, as illustrated by numerous new types of report cards and 
pennanent record forms, and by use of the personal diary and anec- 
dotal records; the increasing effort to develop subjective-objective, 
standards for evaluating the total educational program rather than 
to place emphasis upon the old type of Stamford rural school score 
card.* Such a set ofstandards and checks is being develoj»ed in 
rural New York at the present time. Beginning with the Mart- 
Cornell outline, “A Test of Educational Lag of School Systems,” ,u 
Burke and Caldwell in 1935 developed, from these standards, their 
‘‘Tentative Standards and Check List for Studying Local Inityflive 
in the Common School Districts of New York State.” 20 These 
standards coyer the following areas of study: I. Pupil growth and 
adjustment; II. The teacher; III. The educational program; IV. 
Physical facilities; V. Administration and supervision. 

As a sample of the type of content treated in these standards 
the following is selected from the section on Pupil Growth and 
Adjustments, Individual* Accomplishments in School' Activities: 

, Standard 0 

| I 

1. There should be. evl&enae that the personality o'f each individual 
pupil is being developed as indicated by poise, confidence in ills own 
ideas, critical thjnking, and self-evaluation. 


“ Mort, Paul R., and Cornell, Francis O. A Teat of Educational La* of School Syatems. 
** Burke, Arvte, and Caldwell, Alexander. Tentative Standards u nd Check List for 
Studying Local Initiative in tbe Common School Districts of New York State. - 
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\ 2. Individual pupils should develop ability to plan and to execm,.. 

\ individual units of work, to work .effectively with groups, to 

/ Information In environment and in printed sources, to broaden tlnir 

viewpoints through observation, and to do original and creative work 
These standards are now in process of revision - l and further, adnptatioa 
to local needs in New York State by tin* rural district suiH-rintendt nu 
of New. York and their teachers. 

Finally, especial emphasis should lie plnccd upon the growing spirit 
I democracy in rural sui»ervlsion. Inerensingiy, rural supervisors have 
become students with' their teachers, and children, rather than authori- 
tative officers over them. Supeij*’4sors come as helpers, not as inspecting. 
They come to aid teaehers in doing those things that the teachers and 
their children are eager to sdo and not to dictate what shall he done. 
They come also to bring a larger vision of wliut may lie done. The 
major trend in rural suiiervlslon, therefore, can be regarded us definitely 
the tendency toward a highly democratic practice. • This is as it should 
lie. Jllu a democracy sujiervlslon should lie detnoyfatlc." 

In summarizing ihese trends it rmy be Sid that the tendencies 
are : • 


From— 

Scattered service 
A single generalized service 
Domination 
Rating teachers 

Following courses of study 
Formalizing and standardizing' 
procedure 
Adjustiirg classes 

Teaching parents 

Exploitation of teachers 


Toward — 

■ *> 

Nation-wide service 
Many special services 
Acting as consultants 
Studying children and their nr- 
tivltics 

Guiding gurricu^un planning 
Freoing^and providing for 
flexibility 

Adjusting to needs <?f individual 
children 

* * 

Cooperation with parents in plan- 
ning the educational program 
Developing the individual person- 
ality and cron live purimses of 
teachers ' 


Section III. Organization for Local Administration Support 

Prepared by Julian E. Buttebwokth, Professor of Rural Education amt 
Director of the Graduate School of Education. Cornell University 

Present status oj Vocal adminuttratii'e t/m7s.-4p?lthough we have 
been- passing through unusually severe economic conditions in which 
a reorganization of local units of educational administration in 
our rural areas would seem to be a logical outcome, there has, since 
1928, been^latively little change in this matter. Seldom has there 
been, so gret^a need for the pooling of financial resources for the 
maintenance of a minimum educational program. The comntfin- 
school district is still the prevailing type* of administrative unit in 

11 New York State Education Department, Tentative Standards and Check List for 
Studying Rural Educational Programs, 
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rural areas. According to last reports we still have approximately 
127,600 administrative units for educational purposes in the United 
States. . We have approximately 138,000 1-teacher schools. 

While failure to secure a more effective type of organization in 
more of our States is disconcerting, the probable major reasons for 
this inactivity are not difficult to state. In the first place, the rural 
population is a relatively conservative and independent one nnd, 
even in the face of emergency, tends to rely largely upon its own 
resources. 9 In the jsecond place, it would appear that our profes- 
sional group lias not yet learned how to lead rural folk, effectively. 
We have failed to make clear the^imjT T Trt a sS c e of reorganization or 
have failed to propose types o£reorganization that commend them- 
selves to suc(i a degree that the people are willing to risk possible 
mercies in taxes for educational purposes. 

/Die township is still an important rural administrative unit in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, and Indiana, though the type 
of organization differs widely among these States. There* are some 
’units of this type in other States such as Iowa, Michigan, and North 
• Dakota. In New England the town, somewhat comparable to the 
. township in size if not in form, is still the local unit. Within these 
.States, as well as within those having the common-school district, 
are found combinations of territory that bring ^ibout some' degree 
of cooperation. Such, for example, is the consolidated school dis- 
trict, the community district, the central district (to b& described 
later), and the union high-school district. In certain States the 
county is either the local unit or has considerable influence in the 
administration and support of education. In Louisiana and Mary- 
land, only the largest cities are independent of the county, in school 
organization. In the former State, two cities, in the latter, one — the 
city of Baltimore — constitute independent districts. In Utah inde- 
pWidence of the district (usually the county) organization is ex- 
tended to the larger cities. In Alabama the county organization ia 
the prevaling unit, that is, all schools except those in independent! 
districts are administered by the county board of education. Dis- 
tricts of 2,500 or more in population may become independent or 
t by joint action of the two boards concerned may remain under the 
courtty board. Tlrere are. several cities under county boards in 
Alabama. There are also two complete county organizations, urban 
and i^ral combined, in Mobile and Montgomery Counties. There is, 
then, a marked limitation in the influence of the county for adminis- 
trative purposes. Certain limitations in control on the part of thp 
county are found also in Florida, Georgia, Kentucky j New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. In certain other Sta,tes — 
Oregon, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Texas— ^there is legislation 
permitting the establishment of some form of county unit, but only a 

, 'V 
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; f ew counties have adopted this type of organization. In Delaware 
the State is the unit for educational -administration. 

Recent developments . — Two States have made significant reorgani- 
zations concerned with rural administrative units during this pori<..|, 
^ est Virginia passed one of the most comprehensive county unit 
laws in' existence, effective on. July 1, 1933. The most important 
provisions of this law can best be presented through a quotation 
from a report by State Superintendent W. W. Trent : 22 

The count} - unltlaw provides for one board of education for each county 
in the Sfnto. It distinctly forhids the board to appoint district trustees. 
The county board consists of five members elected by the people, not more 
than two of whom shall be elected from one magisterial district. This 
hoard Is given the authority to appoint a county superintendent who shell 
be the executive school officer of the county and whose duty it shall bo in 
recommend all teachers and staff members to the board. One can readily 
see that these- provisions of the act added materially to the authority and 
responsibility of the county superintendent. In fact, it created a distinctly 
new type of superintendent, and prescribed corresponding qualifications. 

* * * For the remainder of their terms the present county sujierinteml- 

er, i s were retained in office, but boards of education were authorized to 
fix their duties and assign such duties as they may desire to other mem- 
bers of the teaching staff. The title of all school property was transferred 
to the county board hut the bonded debt was retained as an obligation 
of the district which incurred it. 

I ^ * 

According to Superintendent Trent this county unit act was “in a 
sense a child of the depression.” A drastic tax-limitation act, passed 
in 1932, made it imperative that governmental costs be markedly 
reduced. The county unit act was one of the means for getting such 
reduction. At the same time this action “rested upon a firm con- 
viction that rural children were entitled to the same educational 
opportunities that urban children were.” As a result 398 units of 
administration were combined into 55. During the first year the 
number of teachers was reduced from 16,282 to T5,340. A better 
distribution of pupils per teacher was made and there was a reduc- 
tion in the costs of transportation, while all expenses wer,e reduced 
by $4,468,710. 

r In Ohio significant reorganization is under way in part through 
enforcement of certain legal provisions of an act, effective in 1935, 
giving the chief State school officer considerable discretion in regard 
to the distribution of State school funds to small districts in which 
there is a school with an enrollment of 180 or fewer children, in part 
through cooperative action of the State and county education depart- 
ments and in part through a State-wide survey of local school ad- 
ministrative organization directed by the Office of Education in 
cooperation with the State department of education. 

° The Reorganization of Schools Under the County Dplt From the Biennial Report for I 
the Two Years Ending, June 30, 1934. Charleston, W. Va., State Department of Free 
Schools, p. 8. . 
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The act referred to requires county boards of education to study 
tlieii respective counties with respect to the possibilities of eliminat- 
injx small schools through transporting children to larger schools 
I transportation is a State responsibility in Ohio), and with respect 
to feasible consolidation of schools and school districts. As a result 
of the study the county board of education must present each 
•April until 1938 a plan for the approval of the chief State school 
oflicer of reorganization to be effected during the following year. 
v This officer— in Ohio the State director of education— is authorized 

* to make adjustments as between counties or districts bordering iffi 
county boundary lines. In addition to changes which may be ac- 
complished ^by this plan, the State in its discretion may withhold 
State aid to small schools, i. e., those enrolling 180 or fewer children, 
if in the judgment of State officials their discontinuance is feasible! 

These two methods of promoting reorganization are reinforced, 

• in effect, by the State-wide survey now under way in all of the 
counties in Ohio. As a result of these efforts State officials report 
that the number of school districts, .of which there are about 1.900, 
is being substantially reduced. 

A few other changes in recent years are worthy of note. New 
Mexico changed the membership of its county board of education 
irom the county superintendent and four persons appointed by the 
district judge to five elected members. Kentucky reduced the num- 
ber of types of districts from six to two. Iowa repealed a law pro- 
viding for county high schools. Pennsylvania created a commis- 
sion to study functions and c<kts of local governments. Texas au- 
thorized a county in which the United States Government has 1,000 
or more acres of land for reforestation and in which the assessed 
\aluation is at least 40 million dollars to establish a county unit 
for school administration. Vermont and Maine provided for a re- 
grouping of districts for "purposes of supervision. Missouri passed 
legislation establishing a county school districting board in each 
county whose major function is to present plans for enlarged school 
districts. 

While the actual change in the set-up of administrative units has 
not been great during tins period, much has occurred that holds 
prcuhige for the future. 

(1) There is a trend toward clarification of the objectives to be 
realized in the establishment of 7 local units of control. These 
objectivesMend to recognize, iimong other matters, the importance of 
developing an alert group of lay people. As a means of measuring 
the attainment of these objectives, we have established criteria that, 
being more definite, have enabled professional and lay men, alike, 
to 9ee more clearly the implications of a reorganization. 
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(2) We wm to borrowing away from the conception that there 
is one l>est type of local administrative unit and that this should 1»' 
established throughout the United States, regardless of the type of 
governmental unit to which the jieople have beeif accustomed, the 
system of financial support, the state of development of the people 
as regards local government, and the like. 

(•'») Many specific studies of local situations now available give 
detailed facts by which "e can picture the probable elFect of a 
consolidated district or of a township district or of a county district 
as it affects transportation of pupils, the establishment of a super- 
visory program, the provision'd! additional educational facilities, the 
tax burden for schools, and the like. Some of these studies.- it i- 
true, go back as far as the early ll*20‘s when the Office of Education 
initiated a few surveys of this type. One lias, however, only in 
examine the bibliography of research studies as published by the 
United States Office of Education during the last 8 years to realize 
how much activity along this line has been going on. There are. 
literally, scores of such studies made by local administrative official- 
or by students seeking master's or doctor’s degrees in our higher 
educational institutions. In virtually every section of every State 
these studies have stimulated objective thinking and. undoubtedly, 
both the facts and the method will .have profound influence upon 
the recognition by rural citizens that certain changes are-desirable 
and necessary if proper educational programs are to be established.- 1 
Unless this is achieved, t he next “>() years will probably fail to give 
tis the changes so much to be desired. 

The foUowinj^data as of 1033 arc significant in evaluating tlioe 
units: 24 


Tyi* «if unit | «re \ ailing 

A verage 
numlier of 
administra- 
tive units 
State 

1 

A verage 
area in 
square 
mile* |>er 
State 

i 

A verage 
number of 
school- 
board 
members 
l»er State 

Average 
number of 
teaching 
positions 
per Slate 

A Venice 
numU-r «-f 
teaching 

|X)Silioh* 

per unit 

ft 

' 

.... 

S 

! 

4 

ft 

1 

State (1 Stated .. .. 

IS i 

131 

65. 

1,420 

95 

Tounty U l Stale?) 

145 

377 

760 1 

2,810 j 

13.412 

9.3 

Town or township fin States! 

<V2y 

28 

17, 243 

•r 

District (26 Stales) 

4.590 

18 

15. 094 1 

1 19.931 

*5 

Average. Including all tyt*es for United 
States 1 

■ 2.*M ' 

j 

' 23 

1 

8. 937 I 

17. 497 

; 


a See the following references for functional analyses of democratic leadership and of 
factors Hlgniftcant In effective leadership: Butterworth, Julian E. Principle $ of Rural 
School Administration, chs. X. XI: BogArdu*. E. 8 . Fundamentals of Social Psychology. 
especially pp. 409, 471; Mumford, Eben. Origins of Leadership. In American Journal of 
Sociology, XII; 216-40, 367-97, 500-31; Todd. Arthur J. Theories of Social Proyres*, 
especially chs. 25-27. 33. 

* Deffenbaugh. \V. 8.. and (’overt, Tltnon. School Administration Units. II.*. 8. Office 
of Education. Pamphlet No.: 34.) |>. 5, . 
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Which- unit* arc best ? — Even though we ninv admit that no one 
type of administrative unit is best for all rural situations, it is sig- 
nificant that studies are being made to measure the relative effective- 
ness of these several units and to isolate the factors that appear to 
be important in developing an effective school system. C’ressman 
compared seven counties in Maryland, a county unit State, with 
seven in Pennsylvania where the township and the borough are tlm 
| prevailing types of units in the rural areas. He Huniuarized the 
l results of this investigation as follows: 

Finally, t lie evidence of this investigation indicates that in the following 
financial aspects of education studied, viz, the dlstrilmtion of exitenditnrcs 
for the various divisions of the budget, the nonresident liigh-schnol tuition 
situation, the economy of the administration of transportation service, and 
the equalization of the costs thereof und the general equalization of the 
weight of taxation, the Maryland plan of county administration is sujH'rior 
* to the township, borough, and city plan in Pennsylvania. From tla* 
county supervisory point of view there is also distinct evidence of the 
su|M-riority of the .Maryland plan. In the bases used for taxation there 
are apparent no outstanding advantages for either State, except that 
Maryland uses general property for State school taxath extension 

of an already existing evil. 


As a stimulation toward the more rnpid dosing of oae-teacner schools, 
there seems to be nothing to clearly and definitely indicate that the 
Maryland county unit plan » ■ f administration is superior to the IVnnsyl- 
vnniu plnn. In the matter of entrance uimn high-school opportunities by 
graduates of the elementary school, the Pennsylvania enmities studied 
seem to show better results, while In general financial administration, 
certain rather large savings , make the county unit plan of Maryland 
distinctly stijicrlor in this respect to the township, borough and city system 
.of Pennsylvania. 

Dawson, 26 preparing the statement of principles for a conference 
on the reorganization of school units, in 1935, analyzed the functions 
of an administrative unit as follows: 

(a) To provide one or more satisfactory attendance units which can 
offer In sd efficient manner at least 12 years of instruction to all pupils 
residing within the limits of the administrative unit. 

(b) To furnish either at local expense or State expense, or both, at a 
cost that bears a reasonable relationship to the total current cost of the 
educational program, administrative and supervisory services necessary 
to facilitate the operation of the whole educational program. 

(c) To provide, where the State does not guarantee the funds to pay the 
entire cost of the whole educational program, sufficient financial resources 
to support a satisfactory educational program. 


"CrcsRman. George R. Local T’nlts for Educational Administration. The author. Pub- 
lic Schools of Chester County. \Ve*tTheMer. Pa. pi>. 238. 230. 

■ Reorganization of School t'nlts: A Report of the Proceedings of a Conference Called 
by the Commissioner of Education, Washington, June 17-10, 1035. <L\ S. Office of 



Education, Bulletin 1035, No. 15.) pp. 7. 8. 
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Butterworth 11 gives four factors that he considers important: 

1. The ability of the local district to support the desired eduruMmml 
program. This is determined partly by the wealth of the communis, 
partly by the prevailing standard of educational costs, partly by ri... 
sums available through the State for purposes of equalizing opporiunin* < 
among the various subdivisions of the State. 

2. The number of pupils enrolled must be sufficient to provide mi. •• 
quate curricula at reasonable cost. 

3. The stage of tj^e development in cooperation for social ends is »Un 

likely to be an important consideration in determining the type nf 
unit. The group that is to cooperate effectively for the development of 
progressive educational prograta should be large enough to be stinnihifiiu 
It should be sufficiently small and homogeneous, however, k> that genuii.r 
cooperation may he developed if it does not already exist. * * * 4 

4. The quality of leadership available in developing an Interest in edm :i- 
tional affairs will be an important factor. Under leadership of tlm 
highest type unfavorable conditions may be overcome. Unless there i> 
a fair chance that the available leadership is adequate to compass this 
it is a question how far the local unit should go beyond existing bound- 
until that leadership may be changed. 

As will be seen later, the differences in these analyses are of con- 
siderable significance in 'determining the type of administrative unit 
that should be established. 

As a result of a study of the “functions and principles of formula- 
tion, organization, and administration of satisfactory’ local school 
units,” Dawson 28 proposed specific standards for a local school unit. 
The following statements present briefly his major standards: 

(1) An elementary school should have nk^absolute minimum of 
teachers a desirable minimum of 7 teachers, which, with 40 pupils 
per teacher, will require, therefore, a minimum enrollment of 240 to 2*o 

(2) A 6-year high school should have an absolute minimum of 7 
teachers or a desirable minimum of 10 teachers, which, with 30 pupil- 
per teacher, will require a minimum of 210 to 300 pupils. 

(3) There Bhould be at least 1 supervisor to each 40 or 50 teaching 
positions. 

(4) Accepted standards of health work require at least 1 health nur-e 
to each 2,000 school children and at least 1 supervisor of health education 
tor the school system. 

(5) There should be at least 1 attendance supervisor or officer for not 

more than 6,000 census children. i 

(6) The number of employees necessary for a standard administrative 
and supervisory organization, without requiring 1 person to perform two 
or more specialized services, is 31 persons. Such an organization would 
accommodate approximately 12,000 pupils. Since it seldom is possible 
to organize local administrative units of 12,000 o; more pupils, it becomes 
necessary to modify the central administrative /md supervisory staff. 


Butterworth, JuUan B. Types of Local School Units, in Thw^8tatUB of Rural 

Education, 30th Yearbook, pt. 1, of the National 8ociety for the 8tVfay of Education. 

Pp. 204-205. 

4 "Dawson, Howard A. Satisfactory Local School Units. Field Study No. 7, Division 
of Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody CeUege for Teachers. Pp. 39, 'ISO, 00, 82. 
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Two possible modifications hare been presented — the median modification 
calling for a staff of 17 persons, nn organization that can accommodate 
approximately 6.000 pupils', and the maximum modification culling for 4 
persons, an organization that can accommodate 1.750 pupils. 

(7) * * * the minimum size of a satisfactory local unit is approx i-, 

mately 1,600 pupils and 46 teaching units. It has also been found Unit in 
order to avoid the performance of two or more si>eclailzed services by one 
individual the size of the local unit of school administration should be 
approximately 0,800 pupils and 2S0 teaching units. 

A segregation of the more important questions involved in the 
determination of desirable administrative units may help to clarify 
the problem. Five questions are therefore presetted! 

(1) How far should educational units of organization and adminis- 
tration follow political and geographical lines? There are two dis- 
tinct schools of thought as regards this matter. One would make 
the township or (preferably) the county the unit, while the other 
would emphasize factors of social integration leading to the estab- 
lishment of administrative units designated by such varying names 
as consolidated district, community district, central district, and the 
like. While the general practice has been to follow political lines in 
the establishment of larger units, especially where State-wide action 
is taken, there has, in recent years, been an increasing recognition 
of social factors. In the New York program of central districts 
these factors are basic. Studies made in Pennsylvania, 19 New Jer- 
sey, 36 and Missouri, 31 either advocate school units wholly independent 
of political units or suggest more or less extensive modifications of 
political units^ where they are used. The Pennsylvania report states 
that “an administrative unit shall consist of such an area as by 
geographic, commercial, and social conditions have a common, com- 
munity center. Such an area may include an entire county.’' Pro- 
fessor Moehlman 33 of the University of Michigan says: 

The answer to this question as to the type of administrative unit must 
be sought in the function of the school district. The problem cannot 
be approached from the standpoint of saving money or a worship of 
mere size. 8cbools do not exist either to spend or to save money. They 
are required to perform an essentlel social function. They must, there- 
fore, be planned In relation to this function. 

The purposes of the natural community are economic, social, political, 
and educational. Its terrain will Include three mutually related and 
more or less dependent groups, now generally operating at tangents If 
not In direct conflict. These groups Include the dwellers within the present 
corporate limits, the suburban fringe of families, and the rural groups 


"Eisenberg, J. LInwood. Tentative Report of Committee on Local Unit of School 
Administration. (Apr. 19, 1032.) Mimeographed sheets. 

"Report of the Commission to 8urvey Public Education. State of New Jerncj. 1028. 
Pp. 136-142. 

“Eighty-third Report of the Public 8cbooU of the State of Missouri, 1031-32. 
“Moehlman, Arthur B. The Community School District. University of Michigan 
School of Education, Bulletin, vol. VII, No. 4, pp. 40-31. 
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ivlatcd through social or economic ties directly to the incorporated ana. 
Sampling surveys of certain State areas indicate that these comimiuiiii* 
are now in actual operation but are directly aiul distinctly handicapp' l 
by arbitrary and artificial legal limits and boundaries. Original iniimr 
differences between these groups have been magnified in many luoim-v* 
into long enduring conflicts by professional politicians and through tin. 
accentuation of alleged vital differences in Interest. 

Moehlmnn lins further expressed the belief - 13 that in densely popu- 
lated States it is not possible to use a political unit satisfactorily 
since the boundaries of these units cut across existing social ami 
economic groups. 

(2) Closely related to the foregoing is this question : Should unit* 
of attendance differ from units of administration? This is a crucial 
question. Those favoring the county unit would have administration 
organized on the county basis but would provide for as many attend- 
nnce units within the county as conditions made desirable. This is 
the position taken- by the 1035 conference on- the reorganization of 
local units (2G, pp. 6. 7). It is difficult to answer a question of this 
type on the basis of objective data since some of the significant 
factors involved arc psychological and social and. therefore, rela- 
tively intangible. Can a rural territory, the size of a county, bring 
gMnto an integrated unit, for the maintenance of an educational pro- 

the several smaller cities and competing villages with their 
. contiguous farm areas? Can this larger territory devise methods 
that will encourage the citizen group to take as active an intqjvst 
in the determination of the larger educational policies and in carry- 
ing on the resulting educational program as they would have if 
school control were in the hands of the community? These question* 
should, in the judgment of the present writer, be answered in tin- 
affirmative in some situations and in the negative in others. This 
suggests that the answer will depend upon the stage of development 
of the citizen group and the effectiveness of the leadership employed 
by school officers. Any answer to these questions should, there- 
fore, be conditional rather than conclusive and final. It is questions 
such ns these that are among the influential ones in determining the 
so-called “conservative” attitudes of mral people as regards edu- 
cational reorganization. 

(3) How should the extension of the newer educational services 
to rural people affect the type of unit? Such services are: Adult 
education, supervision, health services, vocational education, edu- 
cational and vocational guidance, opportunities for training the 
various types of handicapped children. If these services are to be 
provided wholly by the local unit, then obviously it should be con- 

"A Technique for Determining Natural Communities. In National Council on Schoc4- 
house Construction, Proceedings of Thirteenth Annual Meeting. 1035. Pp. 03-dfl. 
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siderably larger than the ordinary attendance area. The alterna- 
tive would be to have some of these sew ices established directly by 
the State or provided through an intermediate unit made up of 
a number of local administrative units. 

(4) How far should the system of support for schools in forA. 
in the State affect the unit? Cressmnn (25, p. 92) shows that in 
Pennsylvania the. ability to support education among seven counties 
studied varies widely, a fact suggesting the need for large units of 
local administration, unless a State program of equalization is car- 

, lied through in a comprehensive manner. In New York, for ex- 
ample, the system of apportionment is such that the size of the dis- 
trict has relatively little effect upon the tax burden for education, 
but does, of course, have considerable effect upon the extensiveness 
of the program offered. 

(5) These several questions point to a fifth problem of consid- 
erable significance. If smaller units of administration, such as the. 

| attendance area, are established, it will be almost imperative that. 

| several such units cooperate if an adequate educational program 
j is to be developed. This conception of organization contemplates, 

\ therefore, three levels of control: The State on the one hand; the 
locality on the other; and between these // two an intermediate unit 
of such size as may be determined. Actually this type of set-up 
now exists in many of our States, notably Ohio. New York, and 
Pennsylvania. Its obvious disadvantage is that it creates a dual 
system of local control, referring certain matters to the board of. 
education for the locality and others to the board of education for 
the intermediate unit. One's philosophy of government is a domi- 
nant factor in the choice made. 

The several practices and points of view presented in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs indicate, in many cases, the recognition of the 
fact that the type of administrative unit should be determined in 
the light of the situation to be faced. At least one specific study 
in this field has recently been made. Rueggsegger, 34 analyzing the 
situation in Michigan, came to the conclusion that in some, sections 
of the State the township unit is most desirable, in other sections 
the consolidated district, in still others the county unit. 

Surveys preliminary to the establishment of local administrative 
units . — It is evident that we cannot, at the present time, secure suf- 
ficiently objective data regarding these several questions that one- 
conclusion is inevitable. These and similar questions should and 
will be studied further. In the meantime, specific studies have been 
made in the several States that attempt to indicate the type of unit 

** Rueggsegger, Virgil. Are Conditions In Michigan Such an Make It Advianble to 
Attempt a Reorganization of Rural School*. I’alnif Only One Type of Administrative Knit 
asaBtuU? Mauter'a thesis, Cornell University, ltuffl. 
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that should be established. Generally the participants in these sur-' 
veys have accepted certain assumptions regarding the tyf4 of or- 
ganization that should be sought. They could not do otherwise: 
yet, the need for searching more deeply in many cases is evident. 

At least two surveys of State-wide or practically State-wide scope 
have been made. One in Arkansas” proposed redistricting tin- 
entire State into consolidated districts ‘‘conforming to natural eco- 
nomic and community lines.” Although the survey staff preferred 
the county unit system of administration, there was rio law at that 
time by which the county could be so organized, whereas the com- 
munity or consolidated district could be established by the county 
board of education. In these proposals, as yet not made effective, 
the existing 3,946 districts were organized into 307 areas in the 7.j 
counties. In Missouri 30 107 of the counties were studied by various 
groups under the direction of a central staff. These studies, fhiiform 
in method, present data regarding population trends, school popu- 
lation trends, assessed valuation trends, enrollment per teacher, 
grade distribution, tax levy, and the like. In each county a re- 
organization was suggested, the number of districts proposed vary- 
ing from county to county. It was frequently suggested that a 
part of one county should more appropriately belong to the contigu- 
ous area of another county. 

A survey report of Mendocino County, Calif., in 1932, proposed 
a reorganization of the existing districts into four superintendence 
areas. In 1931 the ^California Taxpayers’ Association presented a 
report 37 on the F resno County Schools in which four plans were 
suggested, the preferred one setting up two districts, one for the 
city of Fresno and contiguous territory, the other for the remainder 
of the county. This report recognizes, as many do^jnft, that some- 
times a desired goal may best be reached throtrgftan intermediate 
step. In 1930 Donaldson 88 proposed a reorganization of the 20 
districts in Portage County, Ohio, into 8 districts. These districts 
were determined on the basis of economic and social factors. These 
studies are cited as illustrative of numerous ones of a similar type 
that have been made. ’ 

The local school units project . — One of the most extensive attempts 
yet made to survey the local school units situation with a view of 
determining possibilities for the organization of more satisfactory 


** Dawson, Howard A., and Little, Harry A. Financial and Administrative. Needs of 
the Public Schools of Arkansas, pt. I. Arkansas Stale Department of EduMte, 1630. 
••‘See note 317“ 

* Report on the Fresno County Schools. California .Taxpayers' AsJpHtlon. Report 
No. 141. 

" Donaldson, Grant H. A Study of the Community Interests of Portage County, with 
View Toward Larger High School Centers. Master's thesis, Ohio State University, 

1 * * 80 . p. 06 . 
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schools, school attendance areas, and local units of school administra- 
tion is the Local School Units Project of the Office of Education made 
possible by a grant of funds from the Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion Act of 1935. Although the Office filed its application fon funds 
for 32 States, the project was finally approved for a grant to permit 
the inclusion of 10 States, viz: Arizona. Arkansas. California. Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma,, Pennsylvania, and 
Tennessee. The work within the State is coordinated and guided by 
the project staff of this Office. 

In the administration of this project each State, in effect, consti- 
tutes a unit of effort with the State superintendent or commissioner 
of education designating a member of his department for appoint- 
ment By the Secretary of the Interior ns state director of the project. 

In those States where the need existed the chief State school officer 
nominated one or more qualified persons for appointment as asso- 
ciate and/or assistant directors. Although this officially appointed 
personnel assumes direct responsibility for the prosecution of ^this 
study, in each instance the project has begn considered of such sig- 
nificance that the chief ^tate school officer and staff members of his 
department have shown a very active interest. 

In each of The States a complete study of existing educational 
conditions relating to and involving the organization of local units 
of school administration is being made. Basic data covering techni- 
cal, geographic, economic, and social conditions affect ipg local school 
organization have been collected on the basis of forms suggested in 
Office of Education Circular No. 156. Handbook of Procedure for 
Planning the Reorganization of Local School Units. The informa- 
tion resulting from this study is being submitted to the Washington 
Project Office in a series of reports covering the factors and prob- 
lems involved in a program of organizing more satisfactory schools, 
school attendance areas, and local administrative units. The steps 
in the procedure as proposed in the aforementioned handbook are:* 


1. Collecting, organizing, and analyzing data concerning the 

present schools and school districts (administrative units). 
These data include maps and statistical tabulations. 

2. Selecting and*adopting criteria or standards (minimum and 

desirable) relating to and revealing the characteristics of 
satisfactory schools, school attendance areas, and local units 
of school administration. 

3. Planning the reorganization of schools and school districts. 

4. Projecting needed school building programs. 

5. Planning and estimating the cost of the proposed educational 

program involving logically needed current expenditures 
for all services to be provided and required capital outlays. 
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(iront raro is being exercised to insure that project activities 
shall lead to practical outcomes in each of the 10 States.' Tn August 
1036 a conference was held in Washington of the chief State school 
officers, the State directors and their associates, the advisory commit* 
tee on the local school units project appointed hv the United States 
Commissioner of Education and the Oflice Project Staff. The work 
of this conference resulted in five committee reports, mnking recoin, 
mendations for completing* the work of the project, emphasizing par- 
ticular^ the objectives of the project as related to State programs of 
education, and suggesting plans and procedures for securing public 
support and necessary legislation for the improvements of educa- 
tional conditions in the States, 

The States will prepare ftor counties studied reports (typed or 
mimeographed) showing existing local organizations and project, 
ing plans for more satisfactory organizations. In accordance, with 
the purposes of the study of local school units, each State will pre- 
pare a State report including t|n> evaluation of present school con- 
ditions ns affected by and related to existing attendance areas ami 
local administrative units and up .outline for the development of i( 
program for organizing satisfactory schools, ’school attendance areas, 
and local school administrative limits to the end that educational 
opportunities may be provided for every child from the time he 
should enter school until lie is ready to take his place in adult society. 

Publications by the Office of Education will coordinate the mate- 
rials from the 10 States participating in the project and present them 
in such a form that they may be serviceable to all States as a basis 
for projecting programs of reorganization. A report on the present 
status of local school units in the 10 States will sot forth plans 
and procedures, on the basis of the experiences of these States, for 
collecting, organizing, and analyzing data, revealing existing edu- 
cational conditions. Other reports will, present illustrative plans 
and procedures for planning and projecting more satisfactory organi- 
zations. Examples of such efforts will -be selected from counties nr 
perhaps, even larger areas, studied in these States. 

Similar projects are being prosecuted either on a State-wide or 
limited basis in Colorado, Idaho, New Jersey, Oregon,. Texas, Utah, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. Other States that have recognized this 
problem as demanding careful planning based on a study of present 
educational conditions are Alabama, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
York, and West Virginia. 

^Consolidation. — Regardless of the type of local" administrative 
unit that any State may decide upon, it faces ihe question of bring- 
ing together enough pupds and .enough wealth that the educational 
needs of a particular group may be met. The effort to do this— 
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varying widely in type — is usually referred to as ‘‘consolidation." 
There has been a slow but steady increase in'the number of so-called 
"consolidated" districts in the United States.. In li)19 — ^0, there 
were 0,752 consolidated schools, according to the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education. In 1020-30 this number had 
increased to 10,232. In 1034 the number was 17!2S4. Correspond- 
ingly, the number of 1-teacher schools declined from 189.227 in 1919- 
20 to 148.711 in 1929-30, to 138,542 in 1933-34. 

It is difficult to determine just what these data regarding the 
number of consolidated schools mean, because of the great variation 
in definition of terms. Many are doubtless merely combinations of 
two or more small schools to provide elementary education only: 
others are relatively small schools providing training for the entire 
12 grades: while still others are large combinations that provide not 
only the minimum essentials of an elementary and secondary 
education, but additional facilities representing recent educational 
* developments as well. In some eases, these consolidations represent 
centralization of several administrative units. In others they repre- 
sent consolidation of schools or attendaiffe areas. 

Considering for a moment tl'io consolidated school as a unit of 
attendance, the question is at once raised as to bow large this unit ought 
to be and what educational facilities it ought to provide. I'erriss,' 1 ’ 
analyzing the curriculum demands as they affect the size of a school, 
concludes tlm-tT-O'* * * the six year second a rySehool of the fu- 

ture, to meet its curriculum demands adequately and with reason- 
able economy, should have a pupil enrollment of at least 2f>0 to 400." 
On the basis of a pupil-teacher ratio of about 25 to 1, the minimum 
enrollment would warrant the employment of 12 teachers and the 
maximum, 1G. With such a teaching force, fairly adequate curricula 
may be provided. Since, in 1930, 74.4 percent of all high schools lmd 
un enrollment of less than 200, the seriousness of the present situation 
is apparent. 

Holmstedt, 40 studying the factors afVecting^the organization of 
school attendance units in Indiana, came to the conclusion that : 

* * • a desirable minimum size of high school Is nproxlmnlcly 400 

pupils enrolled in grades 9 to 12. Ilelow this point costs tend to increase 
rapidly and. curricula become Inadequate, particularly where the eurollineut 
drops below 300. 

Assuming that 15 miles is a reasonable transportation distance, he 
shows that 8 miles approaches the maximum radius of an attendance 
area and a unit of this size would include 200 to 250 square miles. 

•Ferries, Emory N. Curilculuro EK-manda on the Secondary Schools. Education, voL 
03, no. 5. pp. 21)0—297. 

40 Holmatedt, R.-SV. Factor* Affecting: the Organization of School Attendance Unit*. 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, vol. X, No. 3. 
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The relation of such an attendance area to existing political units may 
be seen in the fact that the area of the median township in Indiana 
is 36 square miles and of'fhe median county 398 square mile*. In 
the more sparsely populated sections of ‘Die State a unit of the size 
suggested would include approximately 600 elementary and 160 high- 
school pupils; in the more densely populated sections, 2,800 elemen- 
tary and 1,300 high-school pupils; in the sections of average density, 
1,100 elementary and 460 high-school pupils. 

Data such as these will vary according to the situation, henje'e the 
importance of having similar studies carried out under several types 
of representative conditions. 

The attempt/begun about 1920, to get objective evidence regarding 
the educational achievements of 1-teacher and larger rural schools, 1 
continues. In 1928 Covert 41 summarized the results of studies on 
this problem made in eight States. His tabulations show that of 51 
eompatisons in readm^ the large rural schools showed superiority 
in 76.5 percent ofThecases ; in arithmetic 83 comparisons showed 
the large rural school’s superiority in 87.9 percent of the cases; 'while 
in 31 comparisons in spelling, 80.6 percent of the large schools were 
superior. In 1931, Cole, Studying city,, town, and rural schools 
in North Dakota, came to the conclusion that “from whatever point 
of view we study the data, we are forced to conclude that the educa- 
tional accomplishment in our roraHschools is very poor.” In 1929 
Wilson and Ashbaugh 43 show that the ‘mean achievement scores in , 
the great majority of cases favored the consolidated school, although 
the differences were slight. Blanton, 44 in 1936, made a comprehen- 
sive investigation of the child in the 1-teacher^chool in Texas and 
compared these findings with those of pupils iArger schools. The 
investigation shows that the rural pupils are definitely inferior to 
the urban pupils in ability, in schpol achievement, and in socio-eco- 
nomic and physical status. Van Wagenen 49 found, in studying Min- 
nesota schools, that usually achievement is less as one goes from the 
large system to the smaller and from the 9-month to the 8-month 
rural school. In general, these comparisons have been made on the 
basis of the achievement of pupils in small and large schools os 
measured by the standard tests. Most of the studies attempt to equate 

41 Covert, Timon. Educational Achievements of i-Teacher and Larger Rural School* 

(V. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1028, No. 15.) p. 19. 

41 Cole, Robert D. Educational Achievement In North Dakota City, Town, nnd Rural •" : 
Schools. Departmental ^Bulletin of the University o^ North Dakota, vol XV No 2 * 

p. 37. ' " \ . ’ 

41 Wilson. W. K., and Asbbaugh. E. J. Achievement ImRural and Consolidated School* 
Educational Research Bulletin. Nov. 6, 1020, pp. 358-303. \ 

44 Blanton, Annie W, The Child of the Texas 1-Teacher School. University of tex 
Bulletin No, j}§13« . 

"Van Wagenen, M. J. Comparative Pupil Achievement In Rural, Town, and City 
Schools, University of Minnesota Press, 1930. \ 
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such factors as length of term, training of the teacher, ability of the 
pupil, and the like. The problem is complicated, aud - wholly reliable 
techniques have probably not yet been established. The fact that the 
small schools do, in an appreciable number of cases, show superiority 
10 the large schools indicates that in some aspects of an effective pro- 
gram the small school is not inherently inferior and that the direction 
of intelligent effort would undoubtedly lead to a very great impyotfe-, 
mentjn its achievements. In at least one factor, the breadth oYthc 
curriculum offerings, the very small school clearly has an inherent 
limitation. 

The economy aspect of larger school units has naturally attracted 
the attention of investigators. O’Brien, 48 analyzing the situation in * 
l^ansfts in 1 034, stated that, if the enrollment in 1-teacher schools 
could be raised to 30 pupils, approximately half of those schools 
in the State could be discontinued. Centralized elementary schools, 
with an average enrollment of 35 per teacher, wold d save the State 
$4,250,000, while a combination of small high-School distorts to give 
an average enrollment per teacher of 30 pupils would save $2,100,000. 
Gaumnitz 47 presents data from a number of States showing the very 
small enrollment in some of the small schools and indicates the high 
per capita cost in them. Little, 48 in 1934, after a study of 223 coun- 
ties, presents formulas for estimating the percentage of original cost 
of schools which might be saved through consolidations. 

Among the numerous local surveys of attendance units and con- 
solidation may be mentioned: Franklin County, Ky.; 49 Mercer 
County, W. Va.; 50 Marysville, Ohio; 81 Washington Parish, La.; 82 ' 
Milton, Wis. 83 

Recent legislation shows a tendency to deal with certain aspects of 

the consolidation problem. Iowa prohibited the establishment of any 

new school district with a territory of less than fouf sections of land. 

Oregon and Illinois provided that two or. more union high-school 

districts might consolidate. Ohio passed legislation making it*the 

duty of the county board of education, with the aid of the State di- 

» 
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** O'Brien. F. P. (Economies Poiwlble In Larger School Unit*. Kansan Studies 
Education, vol. II, No. 3. 

47 Gaumnitz, W. H. Economic* Through the Elimination of Very Small Schools. 

(U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin, 1934, No. 3.) / 

44 Little, Harry A. Potential Economies Id the tteorgnDfzation of Loon] School Attend- 
nnoe Units. Contributions to Education, No v 028, Teachers College. Columbia University. 

48 A Study of School Attendance Areas in Franklin County, Ky. Educational Bulletin, 

Department of Education. IV, No. 0. . * ' ; 

w Cavlns, L. V. An Administrative Survey of the Public Schools of Mercer County, 
W. Va. West Virginia State Department of Education, 1932. 

Cl Bit tlkofer, Frederlk G. A Super-Consolidation of High School*. MarysvHje and 
Vicinity. Master's thesis, Ohio State University, 1929. # 

" Herrington, J. N. The Econbmtc and Social Value of Consollchtfldn of High Schools in 
Washington Parish. Master’s thesis. Louisiana State University/ 

M Dorr, Charles II. A Stuiy of the Advisability of Consolidation as Applied' to a Local 
Situation. Master's thesis, University of Wisconsin. 
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r'Aor of education, to make a survey of the county each year and to 
prepare plans to the end of developing a more effective organization 
of the various districts. California provided that every elementarv- 
school district and every high-school district having coterminous 
boundaries and under, the jurisdiction of governing boards having 
identical personnel, shall be merged into unified districts under the 
direction of one board of education. 

The National Survey of Secondary Education estimated that there 
were in 1929-30. about 39 percent of the rural children 14 to 17 veais 
of age attending high school as compared with 58 percent of Urban 
children. These data show the importance of any measure that will 
make high schools available to those who live in the rural areas. 
In addition to the consolidated school, provision is made in most 
States for the payment of tuition for those who must. attend school 
outside their home districts. Among t lie States that have, during tin 1 
last few years, passed legislation affecting this matter are: North 
Dakota, in which tuition of nonresident high-school pupils is paid 
from the State equalization fund rather than bv the pupil’s ho.mc 
district; Texas, which permits the payment of this charge from the 
rural-aid fund if the home district fails to pay or is unable to do so: 
and Wisconsin, which authorized the payment of high-school tuition 
to a high school of another State when such school is at least D/, 
miles nearer the pupil’s home than a Wisconsin high school. North 
Dakota made provision for a complete high-school education by cor- 
respondence free of charge, while South Dakota authorized a high- 
school district to establish dormitories for non-resident high-school 
pupils in sparsely settled areas. Florida. Maine. Michigan, New 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Tennessee are among 
States that have made provision for the education of the children 
of deceased veterans of the World War. 

A weakness of consolidations as commonly developed is that they 
have been effected in localities where the topography^ density of 
population, and wealth gave promise of permitting the development 
of a successful school with little, sometimes no control over the size 
of the consolidated district or the particular territory to be included 
in it. As was to be expected therefore, there has been a. tendency 
to bring together areas in which the ^consolidation could be effected 
with minimum cost, neglecting those children who lived in territory 
contiguous, but of little wealth, where' their inclusion would have 
produced little additional income and serious educational respon- 
sibilities. This type of “Gerrymandering” is still possible in most 
States although there has been some recognition of the responsibility 
for controlling the development of such units. 
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The central rural-school district . — An excellent illustration of State 
control in the development of such rural-school units may be seen 
in the central rural-school district of New York. Creation of dis- 
tricts of'this type, originally authorized in 1914. because of changes 
in the law and appropriations for additional State funds, lias been 
markedly stimulated since 19*25. The underlying conception in 
forming central districts is that the area brought together may develop 
into an integrated school unit, and attention is given to social and 
economic factors that make for the development of the community 
under rural conditions. The boundaries of such districts must be 
approved by the commissioner of education. Probably the greatest 
stimulus to the creation of these new districts in New York lias been 
the relatively liberal State aid. including not only the equalization 
quota granted a union free school district in the State but the State 
aid to which the original district,* were entitled also. In addition, 
the State pays one-half the cost Of transportation and one-fourth 
the cost of a new building when t lie plans have been approved by 
(he commissioner of education. 

Since 1925, 185 central rural-school districts have been established 
in New* Y&rk State, which include territory formerly included in 
1.9G< districts. In the beginning, centralizations were relatively 
small. The 17 districts established in 1925-26 included a leverage 
of 4.8 original districts per unit; in 1930-31. the 50 central districts 
had an average of 12.8 original districts; while, in 1935-30, 24 central 
districts had an average of 14.3“ Some of these, central districts 
include relatively large areas, a few running as high as 25 to 35 
original districts. 

One characteristic of the New York central district is that the 
first six grades must be continued in the schools existing at the 
time of the formation of the central district unless voters determine 
otherwise. While the great majority of these smaller sclthols have 
lieen given up, there were still operating in central districts in 
1935-36, 551 1-teacher, 47 2-teacher, and 42 larger elementary schools 
The New York central rural-school district does not always rep*, 
sent. am attendance area, except for high-school purposes. The ter- 
ritory is, however, a unit so far as administration is concerned, 
having its own board of education and principal. 

Transportation .— In the United* States 350,100 pupils were, in 
1919-20, transported at a cost of $7,960,966. In 1927-28, these 
figures had been inereasecUo 1.250.570 pupils, transported at a cost 
of $39,952,502. There appear to be no national data as to the per- 
centage of school costs going into transportation, but illustrations 

vl D 0 n !*. B “ PP,led by Ray P ' Bidder. Dlroi toi- of the Division of Rural Education, New 
'°rk State Department of Education. 
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from a few States will be useful. A study of 105 consolidations , 
various parts of the country in 1930 shows that a median of 14 p,. : . 
cent of the income was spent for transportation. 55 In 1930. ti... 
median percentage expended for transportation in California was 9. 
In 11 Virginia counties 57 8.2 percent was so e.\j>ended. 

These percentages are sufficiently high to indicate that transporta- 
tion is rapidly becoming a major item in the cost of maintainh g 
schools in the rural areas. It therefore becomes imperative tint 
these costs be carefully scrutinized to see wherein savings tnav 1« 
made. The first step in studying such costs is to have an adequate 
system of accounting for the several items of expenditures to; 
nected with transportation. According to the uniform system «.f 
accounting now generally used throughout the country, transport:!, 
tion is given as one item only in the general category ‘•auxiliary 
agencies.” These general figures of cost for transportation need to 
be segregated. Within the last 2 years. New York State has mad- 
a significant step in this direction. In the recommended uniform 
accounting system, one entire sheet is devoted to transportation, in- 
cluding such items as: Insurance cost for public liability, for prop- 
erty damage, for fire and theft, and for collision; capital payments 
on district-owned buses: salaries of drivers; such supplies as ga-. 
oil, and tires: repairs: upkeep: and storage. Johns, after studying 
this problem, suggests a more detailed analysis. 58 While it is easy 
to elaborate these classifications to such a degree that they become 
an undue clerical burden, it te evident that districts and States mu-t 
become more interested in this problem. 

Unit costs of various kinds have been computed in an attempt 
to get a measure of the reasonableness of this item of expenditure. 
There has been little uniformity as to the type of unit cost computed 
and as to the method of computing it. Tints we find such unit costs 
as: The bus per year, month, or day; the pupil per year, month, or 
day; the bus per mile; and the pupil per mile. These unit costs 
have limited validity since transportation costs are influenced by 
numerous factors. For example, because such 1 fixed charges as in- 
surance, storage, and interest go on regardless of whether a bus 
travels 10 miles or 60 miles per day, the rate per pupil declines 
rapidly as the length of the haul increases. This problem has, dur- 
ing the last Tew years, challenged several investigators in various 

i 

m Covert, Tlmon. Rural School Consolidation. (t\ S. Office of Education, Painnhb t 
No. fl.) p. 34. 

M Evan*. Frank O. Factors Affecting the Coat of School Transportation In California 
(U. 8. Office of Education, Bulletin 1930, No. 29.) p. 6. 

n Thorpe. H. Wilson. A Study of 8chool Transportation In Five Count lea of Virginia 
Master's thesis. University of Virginia, 1933. p. 150. 

M Johns, R. L. 8tate and Local Administration of School Transportation. Now York. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. (Teachers College, Contributions to Education 
No. 30.) p. 114. 
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purrs of the country; for example, California . 59 North Carolina , 80 
Wyoming . 81 New Mexico .” 2 Arkansas , 03 and South Carolina .' 4 In 
each of these studies an attempt has been made to get at those factors 
' tllilt art * m °st dosely related to costs. The following table makes an 
interesting comparison of the various factors considered in these, 
several studies: 


Factor 

Does factor affeu cost as shown by 

1U*~ 

i 

data from a 

v tudy nude 

t 

1. 

Arkansas j California 

( North 
■' Carolina 

i 

South 

C.iTullIla 

Wyoming 

. * | , 

4 

5 

• 

Number pupils transported 

Type of road 

Length of bus route 

■ 

Yes Yes 

No Yes 

l 

! Yes 

j Yes 

Yes . 

Yes. 

Yes .... j Yes 


Yes 

Yes. 

Number of routes per bus 

Yes 


Number of round trips per day 
Number of days operated .. . 

Yes 

Yes 

... 1 

i i 

1 

Seating capacity of bus. . 

Ownership of bus 

Make of bus 

Cost (new) of bus 

No ' Yes . 

Yes. . Ye,. 

No 

1 Yes Yes. 

Yes. * i ” 
Yes 

i 

VeJ. 

Yes. 

Age of bus driver . . 

Occupation of bus driver 

Topography of district 

8ize of district 

Efficiency of superintendent 

Current expense of school 

Purchase of supplies . . 

Years transportation furnished. . . .1 

Economic conditions 

1 Yes ' : 

Yes Yes 

No ,.| Yes. . 

No... ... No . 

No ! 

No | 

Y.s. .. ... 

... . .... 

. V. ly 

Yes. 

Yes. 





1 Roberts, Hoy \\ . Estimating the Cost of Pupil Transportation in Arkanvas 
l Diversity, 1«34. P. 147. 

Doctor's thesis, Cornell 


The differences in these findings may be attributed to different 
techniques employed in the investigations, or to the varying influence 
of a particular factor among the States studied. Although furtlver 
research is needed, tentative generalizations appear warranted, 
namely, that three factors are closely related to costs — the number of 
pupils transported, the length of the bus route, and the ownership 
of the bus. In each of these studies the investigator has proposed 
a formula of has given a set of classified costs that enable the school 
administrator to determine approximately what costs would be 
reasonable undel^given conditions. 

To determine ‘•ideal” standards for transportation practices is 
obviously difficult. JSuch matters as length of haul, the plan of 

" 8ee note 40, Evans. 

•“Noble, M. C. S. Public School Transportation in North Carolina. 1930-31. Publi- 
cation No. 172, North Carolina State Department uf Education. 

"Current Transportation Practices In Wyoming. State Department of Education Pub- 
lication, 1931. • ; 

"Mullins, R. J., and Harmon, Ray L. Delivered by Bur. Nation’s Schools, 16:47-19 

"Roberts, Roy W. Estimating the Cost of Pupil Transportation in Arkansas Doc- 
tors Thesis, Cornell University, 1934. 

"Fulmer, H. L. A Statistical Study of School Transportation In South Carolina. 
Monograph, State Department of Education, 1931. 
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the transportation route, the type and size of the vehicle, and th.- 
provisions for safety may well differ according to the situation to l.,< 
dealt with. For example. 1 hour on the road each way may be ton 
high as a standard for general practice but may be defensible when 
essential to get the pupils to a school with adequate facilities. Ideal 
standards will ^arrived at in part as we study standards of practice. 
The lust several years have seen an increasing interest in material of 
this sort. For example, in New York, Robinson 05 gives for the 
central districts central tendencies regarding such practices as 
type of conveyance, length of route, arrangements regarding con- 
gregating places along the route, capacity of bus, time on road, num- 
ber of stops per route, policy of waiting for children, seating arrange 
ment, and type of disciplinary control. Such standards of practice, 
when known for representative situations, are useful to school officers 
in checking their own practices. 

Interest in safety devices, including specifications for buses, has 
definitely increased. New York State has recently issued a revised 
list of such specifications. Callon, 66 in 1930, developed a score card 
for bus materials and type of construction. 

There has also been an increased interest in the keeping of adequate 
records of matters other than costs. Some States, like Arkansas ami 
New York, have developed a number of such forms. Fox, 0T in 1933. 
proposed a series of eight forms dealing with the bus driver's 
monthly report, the monthly summary of bus operations and repairs, 
the annual summary of bus operations and repairs, a permanent 
chassis and body record, a permanent tire- service record, a permanent 
battery service record, a garage invoice, and a record of special trips 
with school buses. 

Without attempting to present all of even the significant legisla 
tion in transportation during the last few years, the following 
should be noted. New Mexico authorized boards of education, with 
the approval of the State board of education, to enter into contract 
for the transportation of pupils for a period not to exceed 4 years. 
South Carolina required operators of school busses be] of the same 
race as the pupils they transport. Connecticu t spec ified that any 
town in which a State trade school is not maintained shall provide 
transportation to any pupil 14 to 21 who attends a State trade school 
in another town. Nebraska prohibited the giving of gratuities to 
nonresident pupils residing nearer another school offering a high- 

“Robinson. Jam?* R. A Study of Some Transportation Practices of the Central Rural 
8chool Districts of New York Btate, 1932-33. Master's thesis. Cornell University. 1935. 

“Callon, Albert M. A Score Card and Typical Standards for School Bus Bodies. 
Master's thesis, University of Cincinnati, 1930. 

“ Fox, C. D. A Cumulative System of Accounting .for School Bus Transportation. • 
Master's thesis, OhlojState University, 1933. 
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1 liool course. Florida and- \ ermont passed legislation requiring 
that insurance he carried on pupils transported, while Indiana. 
Nevada. New Hampshire, and North Carolina were among those 
l<gislating on matters of increased safety in transportation. 

The rural superintcndenc;/. — The county superintendency i? an 
office still in evolution. Newsom 88 oives us a picture of this develop- 
ment down to 1030. His study deals ‘with such matter* as the date 
when the office was first created in a State, the length of term, provi- 
sion for assistants, allowance for expenses, powers ami duties, quali- 
fications, salaries, and methods of selection. He shows, for example, 
that from 1830, when 20 States had citizenship only as an absolute 
requirement, the number of such States had been reduced to 13 hv 
lh05 and to 5 by 1930. In 1880 no State specifically required the 
county superintendent to be a college or a normal school graduate 
At present, several States, including Maryland. Ohio. Pennsylvania. 
I tan!* and V est Virginia, have such a requirement for .superin- 
tendents entering the service, while in other States the State depart - 
merit has been given authority to fix the qualifications of the office. 
While graduate work in a college or university is not generally a 
legal requirement, several States report that many county superin- 
tendents in service have done and are doing graduate study. The 
general trend as to method of selection has been in the' direct ion- of 
appointment as contrasted witl* popular election, although the 
progress has been slow. 

B ~* h tt^ 6 a stut ^ v ^ le status °f county superintendents 
as of 1921-28 His data, covering 60 percent of all such officers in 
he country, showed the situation to be as follows: 71 percent wore 
men; the median age at time of appointment was 44.8 years; the 
median educational experience was 19.9 years, of which' 9.4 years 
had been devoted to teaching in grades 1 to 12; 18 percent had had 
no experience m grades 1 to 6, and 6 percent none in grades 7 to 12: 
ie total years of experience as county superintendent was 7 years, 
and as county superintendent continuously, 5.4 years; the median 
number of years of training above the elementary school was 7.8 
)ears, 60 percent of the number having had between 6.1 and 8.6 
years of training; 57 percent held no degree, while 33 had a bachelor’s 
degree, 9 a master’s, and 1 a doctor’s; the median salary was $2,312, 
o0 percent having between $1,827 and $2,931. On the average, these 
superintendents were supervising 55 buildings, of which 38 were 
-teacher b uildings. They supervision over 145 teachers, but 

Offlj^orEMu^ Ko. a 7. ) StBf ,h ° C0Unty 8u ‘* rlDt <'" d «> t - <U- S 
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1.830 of them had only 812 supervisory assistants. 1.410 having none. 
Eight hundred and two of 1.860 had no stenographic assistant 
In 25 of the States, the county superintendent was still chosen 
through popular election. A summary of certain of these data show : 

* * * that, taking the States as a group, appointment by any mctli< 

gives a larger percentage of superintendents who are men, a longer poriml 
of training above the elementary school, a longer administrative exporion< 
a longer experience ns county superintendent, a larger salary, n larger 
percentage who were holding nn administrative position when first elertrd 
ns county superintendent, and a somewhat smaller j>ercentage who wnv 
holding a non-educatlonal position when first selected as county superin- 
tendent. 


The salary situa n was complicated, partly because in so manv 
States there was no responsible board of education to evaluate a 
superintendent's work and reward him accordingly, and partly 
because numerous legal limitations made the financial rewards of the 
office frequently an arbitrary matter. 

There appear to be no data that give a clear picture regarding this 
office at the present time. However, certain legislation has been 
passed that for the most part looks toward an improvement in the 
status of this office. South Dakota has recently provided that when 
a county superintendent has 50 or more teachers, an office deputy may 
be appointed, and when there are 100 or more teachers a field deput v 
may be appointed. North Carolina requires that a county superin- 
tendent be a graduate of a 4-year standard college, and have 3 years' 
successful teaching experience. Michigan has increased the minimum 
teaching experience required from 12 to 27 months and the* length 
of training from graduation from a normal school or college of at 
least 3 years in length to the holding of a bachelor’s degree. Ver- 
mont has provided that the election of union superintendents In 
local boards shall be subject to approval by the commissioner of 
education and has increased the minimum salary from $1,<j00 to 
$2,000. South Dakota has proposed a constitutional amendment to 
remove the term limitation from this office and to provide for the. 
election of the superintendent on a nonpolitical ballot. In Arkansas 
a definitely backward movement appears to have taken place. The. 
county superintendency that had paid a minimum of $1,500 was in 
1935 discontinued. At the same time the county board of education 
was discontinued, and the functions of this board were transferred 
to the county courts. In place of the county superintendent, part- 
time officers with nominal duties, known as county examiners of 
schools, are provided. They niust be engaged as teachers and are 
selected by a ballot of teachers in the county. The person so selected 
must hold a professional teacher’s certificate or the equivalent. His 
salary may not exceed $600. 
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Section I\ . Some Newer Practices In Education Outside 

Cities 


of 


During: a period of serious economic depression it is to be ex- 
pected that progressive movements in education should lag, especially 
m areas in which even in more prosperous years immv school fa- 
cilities generally considered essential were inadequate/ Naturally, 
then, newer movements and practices in education made relatively 
little headway during the period and in the localities with width 
this chapter is concerned. In general, school officials found it dif- 
ficult to avoid slipping backward; and progressive practices, except 
those growing out of the depression itself or intended to mitigate 
somewhat the effects of severe retrenchments, were postponed in^the 
hope of more favorable conditions. Probably in part at least be- 
cause of depression conditions, the welfare of rural youth in com- 
mon with all youth received renewed attention. One result, namely, 
increase in high-sehooi attendance, is considered elsewhere in tl/is 
chapter. Adult education was undoubtedly stimulated during the 
period through Federal contributions. 

The movement toward State funds, reorganization of administra- 
tive units as well as the availability of Federal funds, has affected 
Hie attitude toward provision of school buildings in sparsely settled 
areas to a considerable degree during the period, and the growing 
attention which schools in general are giving to problems concerned 
with the education of exceptional children shows signs of affecting 
somewhat, though so far slightly, the welfare of children in sparsely' 
settled areas. Certain changes in the school building situation, in 
one phase of adult education, and in the attitude toward the educa- 
tion of exceptional children in rural and other sparselv settled sec- 
tions seem worthy of note in this section; 


school nniH)iyos n 


Construction of new rural school bujklings and general improve- 
ment and repair and maintenance of the rural school plant have 
been greatly influenced during the last few years, by (1) educa- 
tional readjustment in school organization and* administration and 
(2) by changes in financial support of the public school. 

Die educational readjustments started some years ago with the 
movement toward consolidation of local school units to increase the 
size of the rural school and to enable rural communities to accept 
responsibility for providing rural children with a minimum 12-vear 
school program similar to that long accepted by cities. Although 
the movement for organization of new consolidated school districts 


the " >0pera,t0n of W * K - Supervisor. Division of Building* 

Grounds , 8tate Department of Education of New York. * 
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lms about run its course in several States, tl^ere is a very delinite 
tendency for small rural districts to disorganize and become a part 
of an already established larger unit with a well-organized school 
either for elementary or high-school work or both. Since good road- 
and, rapid, safe transportation increase the possibilities for the r.\- 

• pansion of this movement, it seems unwise to thoughtful voters t.. 
place an indebtedness upon themselves for the construction of a new 
school building for which the demand may be temporary only, du-i 
how extensive this movement will be in eliminating the need f. »r 
continuing present or providing new small rural school building- i- 
uncertain. However, many small schools are so located in respect 

• to their physical environment that it seems safe to predict that then- 
use will be extended for many years. The sooner that needed edu- 
cational readjustments are made the sooner these small schools eat 
provide children with buildings meeting recognized minimum stand- 
ards, which in most instances will mean new or remodeled school 
buildings. 

The depression brought about a condition such that taxpayers gen- 
erally demanded a reduction in assessed property valuation.- for 
taxing purposes and a corresponding reduction in ad valorem taxc-. 
Financial ability of the local school adrninistrative’units were' mu-Ii 
that they could not provide current operating expenses, to -ay 
4 nothing of providing new buildings or needed repair and satisfactory 
maintenance of present buildings. In many States there was a sub- 
stantial increase, in appropriation of State funds to support educa- 
tion and to equalize educational opportunities. In administering 
such financial assistance the States began to examine into the unit 
costs of the small schools and in many instances placed a penalty on 
the continuance of the small school or a premium on its attachment 
to a larger unit when a change could be effectively accomplished.' 
This resulted in so much uncertainty concerned with retention of 
many small schools that buildings were not provided even in district- 
that could finance them with the State’s assistance in operating cost?. 
However, many hundreds of school districts lacked the financial 
ability to provide adequate buildings even when the State assumed 
a large share* of the current costs. * In order to overcome this handi- 
cap to the provision of better rural school buildings, Alabama ha- 
’ included capital outlay expenditures as a part of its State equaliza- 
tion program. 

By far the larger majority of school building projects of the last 
3 years have been stimulated by availability of Federal funds. State 
administrators of such funds have cooperated with State departments 
of education in locating the school building, projects according to 
educational needs, limited of course by the availability of relief labor. 
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Federal funds ha-ve also been used in many States in making studies 
of present school building needs and in anticfpating future needs. 

Complete Nation-wide .-urveys < *f the sc1kk>1 building situation in 
rural communities of recent date are not available. I)r. S. L. Smith 
of the Julius Kosemvald Fund compiled a summary of State reports, 
on estimated needs for school -plant rehabilitation for the Nation as 
a whole in 193U lie later reviewed progress in sehoolhouse const na - 
tion for the period 1930-35. He showed that responsibility for 
increase during the latter part of this period was due largely to cow- 
tiibutions of Federal funds to sehoolhouse construction in urban as 
well as rural situations. Both of these studies are reported in -the 
proceedings of the National Council on Sehoolhouse Construction, 
which devotes several sections to the rural school building situation, 
as well as a number of rather extensive State-wide studies. 

Several important State-wide school building surveys concerned 
wholly or in part with conditions in sparsely^settled areas fcave 
lecent 1\ been made, mostly by State departments of education, or 
with theii coopei ation. Some of these survevs estimate the building 
needs in teims of the piesont locuT organizations. Others consider 
feasibility and cost of reorganization with needed transportation and 
propose a pldn of reorganization of local school units updTt which 
they base an estimate of school building needs for the State. Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and Virginia, which are typical of this latter and 
larger group, have placed emphasis upon planning a long-time school 
building program in terms of planned progress in the reorganization 
of local school units and the life expectancy of school buildings al- 
ready constructed. California is typical of State-wide studies made 
of the adequacy of existing school buildings in terms of the present 
plan of organization. Thi$ does not imply, however, that States 
which have made studies of this kind expect to stop without project- 
ing a school building program based upon needed reorganization. 

Some State- vv ide studies of school buildings have been for pur- 
poses other than estimating total financial nepds in capital outlay. 
Professor Noffsinger of the School of Education* of Indiana Uni- 
versity made a study of school building needs in Indiana for the 
purpose of determining the possibility of further worth-while con- 
solidation in this State. The study was concerned with attendance 
centers and with ^the development 'of indices for the deteJNmnution 
of- bases for the distribution of grants from State fundsNfor the 
erection of school buildings. 

In 1933 Dr. W. K. Wilson, of the New York State department of 
education, completed a study developing techniques for planning 
small high schools which is now the basis of planning for such school 
buildings which come under the approval of the commissioner of- 
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education of New York. Its basic principle is that school buildings 
exist for the purpose of housing groups of children and carrying 
on a definite education program. Therefore, all educational plan- 
ning must start with a definite enrollment figure and a Avell-defimd 
program of education. Factors of growth, feasibility, and maximum 
utilization of the plant are all considered. 

A few. important studies have been made on existing sclihnl 
buildin^^n rural communities and existing and desirable minimum 
stundardsTbr rural school buildings. S. A. Chalmers made a study 
concerned with 9inall rural sehoolhouses in 1931. Dr. Haskcil 
Pruett, in 1933. made a study of school-plant requirements for stand- 
ardized elemental-/ and accredited high schools in which much 
emphasis was placed upon the lack of well-defined standards for 
rural elementary schools. Dr. T. C. Holy and others, in a survey 
of education in West Virginia, made' detailed investigation of the 
rural-school buildings in that State. However, there have been few 
research studies of significance carried on in the field of school 
buildings, as evidenced by the same author in 1935 in a review of 
educational research, h Dr, Holy pointed out the extreme dearth of 
research in school building planning and discussed wisely the need 
for such research on a wide-scale. 

Such progress as has been made during and since the depression 
concerned with school buildings and school facilities in. rural com- 
munities seepis to be definitely in two directions. The first trend 
is that of surveying existing facilities and needs on a State-wide 
or region-wide scale, as a basis for the formulation of an organized 
building program for the Stujte or region concerned. This trend marks 
a departure from the opportunistic small community planning of 
school buildings which adheres closely to established district bounda- 
ries without due regard to lafrger areas wliich could be served with 
economy and efficiency. The second trend is toward actual formula- 
tion of long-tim^ building programs based on conditions disclosed 
by the surveys referred tp for large areas either directly adapted to 
reorganized administrative units, where reorganization seems desirn- 
\ble, or flexible enough to permit such adaptation later. In short, 
the trend is toward the adoption of plans for administrative and 
attendance units; p school program suited to the needs of such 
units, and as a final step, planning of a building program adopted 
to the educational needs of the children involved. 

FORUMS IN RURAL COMMUNITIES ' 1 

During the past year a Nation-wide project in adult education, 
organized especially for the promotion of a wider knowledge of 


Tl Prepared by Chester Williams, Assistant Administrator, Public 'Forums Project, Office 
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civic affairs on the part of citizens. - has been under way under tl;e 
direction of the United States Office of Education. 

, Th® plan, known as t lie Forum plan, contemplates group discus- 
sion of civic problems — local, national, and international — under 
; trained leadership, and with an organization designed to promote, 
j complete freedom of discussion on the part of all members of tlm 
group. 

For a number of years experimentation in this form of adult 
education has been under way— one particularly successful experi- 
ment in Des Moines, Fowa. The project referred to here is an 
■ extension of the plan worked out there on a Nation-wide scale, 
financed by funds allotted to the Office of Education from the Works 
Progress Administration. 

In order that the project be representative, democratic, and odticn- 
‘ tional, all groups so far established are supervised by the superin- 
tendents of schools. Conferences were called bv the United States 
Commissioner of Education before any of the local forum projects 
were initiated. The conferees were representative of all sections of 
the United -§Uites and included, beside forum and adult educational 
leader?, schoob superintendents, educators, and interested citizens. 
Plans for t]ie selection of centers for the location of forums for 
suitable -topics, competent leaders, and other essential details were 
discussed. 

i 

From the beginning the interests and needs of rural people and 
plans for extending the proposed services into rural communities were 
carefully considered. It is. of course, recognized that public forum- 
in general sponsored by varying types of groups, public and private, 
are now available in a greater degree and can more readily be made 
available to people in metropolitan centers than to rural groups. 
Reasons for this are obviously due to scattered population, inacces- 
sibility .of available centers, and consequent difficulty of securing 
forum speakers at a reasonable cost wj^en trained leadership is neces- 
sary or desirable. 

On the other hand, surveys of forums of all types now under way 
show that there is more of the small group type of discussion going 
on among farmers and rural groups generally than is commonly 
believed possible. It is also true that adult edycatiorf programs of 
farm organizations for both men and women, and of the Extension 
Service of the Department of Agriculture, have grown in number 
during recent years and that they afeyn an increasing degree adopt- 
ing group discussion methods. / 

. Because of the limitations and difficulties as well as the encouraging 
factors indicated, the forum demonstration program of the Office of 
Education .has attempted both to provide forum facilities for rural 
people and to point some directions in meeting the problems involved. 
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in conducting them. It is the hypothesis of this program that a cer- 
tain minimum population is necessary in order to procure and justify 
the administration of an adult civic education program. The proj- 
ects have, tltcrefore, been established in communities both rural an<| 
urban having populations of 100.000 or. more. A few of these prnj. 
ects have been placed within city limits, others have included cut in- 
count ies, the ruraj and urban populations, while still other*, 
have included two or more counties. One of the projects located in 
North Carolina will serve an area including 7 counties with no urban 
center larger than 10.000 population. This center includes 7 county 
school districts and 5 urban school districts. This is called a forum 
district. It represents a pattern of possible organization for meeting 
the needs of rural people in the field of public discussion. This par- 
ticular project will conduct 20 to 24 forum meetings per week in dif- 
ferent places in the 7 counties, thus enabling the people in all pprts of 
the area to participate in meetings near their homes. The meetings 
will be held in schoolhouscs. grange halls, pod pthcr convenient meet- 
ing places. It is considered both practical' and essential that forums 
should make available for rural people leadership as competent ami 
well trained as is now available to people in .large cities. This i* 
made possible by employing leaders on a'monthly basis who follow a 
regular schedule of meetings amhe rate of five or six per week in a* 
many different parts of the formh district. 

Of the forums now under way those which are located and con- 
ducted in a manner designed t$ promote accessibility to rural people 
and now enrolling them in comparatively large 'numbers are: Tlu* 
project under way in three counties in West Virginia and under 
the direction of the county superintendent of Monongalia County: 
tho one in Chattanooga, including Hamilton Count y^ Tcnn., directed 
by the county superintendent of schools of that county; the one in 
Colorado Springs, district including'' tlvrefr counties under 

the direction of the citySnperintendent of schools of Colorado 
Springs; and the North Carolina project, which includes seven 
counties. i * 

PROVISIONS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN ' 1 

I? is commonly known that there is a large number of children in 
the schools of the country whose marked physical, mental, or emo- 
tional deviation from normal requires a radical adjustment of the 
educational program. There is no reason to believe that the ratio of 
such children to the total school population is any 'lower ifl rural dis- 
tricts than in cities. Yet special facilities designed to meet their 

"Prepared by Kline Martens, senior specialist in the education of exceptional children. 

L* Office of Education. 
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needs are almost exclusively restricted to city school' systems. Even 
from some of the States in which 1 lie? greatest progress has been 
made for the education of exceptional children comes the confession 
in one form or another that there is “no organization for special 
education of any kind in the rural communities/’ - ... 

1 t Difficulties in vol ved . — Obviously there arc serious difficulties which 
Jundoi effective programs for children ftf this tvj)e living in rural 
districts. Pupils are widely scattered and isolated from the centers 
of population and highly developed educational opportunities. 
There are too few in any one group of exceptional children to make 
feasible the organization of a particular type of special class for 
them. In a given district there may be one crippled child, a deaf or 

- 11 hard-of-hearing child, one or two mentally retarded children, a 
itammeiei, one who has defective vision, and an especially brilliant 
pupil. A few who suffer from an extreme handicap. may loot be 
attending school at all but kept at borne with no constructive plans for 
their education. What must be done is to find some way through 
which each of these vvill.be given the type of special educational serv- 
ice that he needs in the light of his own peculiar condition. 

State organization . — Regardless of the lack of progress in this 
direction that characterizes the rural situation, there are definite 
possibilities for meeting the problems involved, certain of which 
have already been explored. Of first importance is the need of 
recognition of the problem by the State and of some type of organi- 
zation within the State department of public instruction which shall 
have as its objective the development of a State-wide program of 
special education for exceptional children. In each of 13 States a 
division now exists which curries such a responsibility, namely, in 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachu- 
.setts, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wiscon- 
sin, and Wyoming. Three of them have been established since 1928. 
Through the services rendered by these divisions, some beginnings 1 
have been made in reaching rural children. In most cases this ltas 
been done, not through bringing special classes to the rural com- 
munities but through brihging handicapped children to the communi- 
ties in which special schools or classes are functioning. Those who 
are blind or profoundly deaf are usually sent to State residential 
schools establi*|ied for these groups^ so also those who ure feeble- 
minded. But there are many children not needing the services of 
residential^ schools, but still sufficiently handicapped to require some 
special educational adjustment. These are the ones who should be, 
and in a few; cases are, served through special day schools or classes 
in nearby districts or through special adjustment in their own' 
schools. 
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From a State supervisor of special education in Wiscdhsin. fur 
example, comes the statement that “the children (in rural com- 
munities) who are so hard-of-hearing that they are unable success- 
fully to pursue their education in the regular public school are either 
transported or boarded, and attend our special classes for the hard- 
of-hearing. We are making a beginning in special education fur 
the conservation of vision under a similar organization.” Crippled 
children are likewise brought to centers specially equipped tq serve 
them in an educational way. The same general plan is used in Ohio, 
the State paying the expense of transportation and boarding home- 
as weH „as the excess cost of the special educational program. 

Example of a State program, for crippled children , — A more de- 
tailed statement of the educational provisions made for crippled 
children in the State of Wisconsin is given below us an example of 
a comprehensive State program for this group of handicapped chil- 
dren. The program is administered and supervised through the 
crippled children division of the State department of puWic instruc- 
tion. All phases of it receive State aid made available bv appro- 
priation of the State legislature. The following are the elements 
included 73 in the program, which has had its major development 
since the year 1927 : 

1. Orthopedic school* ih irhich academic instruction is carried on in 
conjunction with physical therapy— There are 10 of these centers in the 
State, established for crippled children who reqtiire therapeutic treatment. 
Tlie financial resiHinsibility for them is a joint one, in that the city, 
village, or township having children enrolled in an orthopedic school is 
responsible for the normal cost of education, which is covered by tuit l< >n 
charges, while th<T State ia^ responsible for paying the excess cost of 
conducting the school. 

2. Transportation to the orthopedic schools of all pupils, including nonres- 
ident children who live near enough to pennit daily transportation. 

3. Maintenance of nonresident crippled children if their place of resi- 
dence is too fah removed from an orthopedic school to permit' daily trans- 
portation. — Boarding homes are found for these in the vicinity of the 
school. 

4. Transportation of crippled children atlending a regular local school.— 
This provision Is intended primarily for those crippled children who do 
not need physical therapy but who can with proper adjustments utteiid 

. the local school for all children. 

5. Maintenance in boarding homes of crippled hiyhschool students living 
in rural communities . — This makes possible the high-school attendance of 

f crippled children who live In rural districts 8 or 10 miles from the nearest 
high school and whose parents are financially unable to meet the cost. 

6. Academic instruction in orlhoi>edic hospitals, of which there are J 

in the ‘State serving ohHdren from every seolioti. * 

’•Taken from recent report by the Director, Crippled Children Division, State Depart 
nient of I'ubllc Instruction, Madison, Wla. 
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Itinerant teacher *. — Another means of reaching certain types of 
handicapped children in rural communities which has been adopted 
by some State divisions of special education is that of using the 
[ services of an itinerant teacher. Itinerant speech correction or 
lip-reading teachers can bring material help to stuttering and slightly 
hard-of-hearing children, particularly if teachers in the home schools 
cooperate and follow up the work done by the specialists. So also 
the homebound crippled child, who is unable to go to school at all., 
can leap unbounded benefit and joy front' the periodic visits of an 
itinerant teacher. This plan has been extensively developed in 
Massachusetts under State supervision and with gratifying results. 
A cooperative relationship between the State and the local district 
in providing such services has appeared to be the logical and the 
most helpful arrangement. Teaching at home, however, even at. its 
best, depriv^ the child of the opportunities for social contacts and 
adaptations which he enjoys through school attendance. It is to this 
extent limited in its educational value, and is regarded by some 
specialists as being the least desirable method to be used with handi- 
capped children. 

' K espous'd) il it y of regular te ackers .— Both State and local dis- 
tricts, however, must go further. Not only are the services of 
specially trained teachers valuable in special class centers or in an 
itinerant capacity, but the regular teachers in the rural schools can 
be helped to make certain adjustments as they are needed for indi- 
vidual children. Segregation in a special school or class in many 

instances' is neither necessary nor advisable. Every teacher can 

* * 

with the proper guidance learn to use the needed equipment ami 
apply the principles of sight conservation toiler classroom, particu- 
larly ftith reference to pupils who suffer from impaired vision. 
Every teacher can learn to apply first aid to the hard-of-hearing 
, child through arrangements of seating and lighting and through 
the encouragement of distinct articulation on the part of all. An 
automobile and a special seat or a wheel chair may be all that is 
needed in order to give a crippled child the advantages of school 
attendance. Curriculum adjustment for retarded and for gifted 
children can be effectively handled as individual problems in class- 
. room organization. With the assistance and cooperation of special- 
ists working from the State or the county office, manifold situations 
of this kind can be met in rural districts that have as yet not been 
touched. 

The consolidated school . — With all of these approaches to the edu- 
cation of exceptional children in rural communities, one must not for- 
get the advantages of the consolidated school and its accompanying 
possibilities for the organization of special education. With its 
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larger enrollment and with transportation furnished, such a school 
is the logical center for the establislunent of special “opportunity " 
classes for partially seeing children, for the hard-of-hearing ami 
speecb-.defeetives, for retarded children, for crippled children, or l'nr 
any otlier types, provided they need the segregated attention. Here 
special equipment can be centralized, specialized teaching methods 
can be made available, and handicapped children will profit from tin- 
closer association with other children and the better mutual under- 
standing of one another’s problems. 

Thus in the complete picture of special education that is to serve 
rural children, consolidated schools and special centers, day schools, 
and residential schools, ‘itinerant teachers and regular teachers, trans- 
portation and maintenance, all have a place. None of them can ade- 
quately serve isolated communities unless the State, through its 
department of public instruction, accepts the responsibility for en- 
acting needed legislation, giving financial assistance, and providing 
supervisory service in keeping with the needs of local districts. It 
is reported from Wisconsin that the “whole legislative program for 
care of crippled children was based and has been developed with the 
idea of equalizing the opportunities for children of both rural ami 
urban communities.” This is an objective worthy of emulation. It is 
to be hoped that it may become true not only of the education of 
crippled children but of every group of the handicapped — not only of 
Wisconsin, but of every State in the Unioi4p Insofar as it becomes a 
reality in any State, to that extent the State will have achieved 
distinctive progress in rural education. 
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